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AS WE MOVE TOWARD TOMORROW 

We believe you.will want to ponder over the three maj 
needs of the profession of home economics which will }y 
pointed out by Letiria WaAtsH. Do we resemble th 


students who “do not mature by living,” who “survive | 


hurrying’’? 


THE CONSUMER SPEAKS 

And we will learn just what qualities thousands of women 
this country want when they buy bread and meat for the 
tables. It will be the second in the series of reports from t! 


Consumer Speaks project. 


HOME ECONOMICS LEAVENING 

We glimpse the almost imperceptible progress of hon 
economics training in India and we vision the great nee 
for it as we read the comments of KATHERINE Horr) 


who recently sailed for Syria. 


HOUSES AS FRAMES FOR LIVING 
The thesis of Wiiti1AM P. CRANE when he discusses hous 


and housing—‘“space is what we live in.” 


INK STAINS EXAMINED 
Two chemists review some effective methods of removi! 


stains from fabrics—timely suggestions for school days. 


NURSERY SCHOOL FACTS 

From a survey of nursery school setups across the countr 
information on fees, size of groups, student use, and ot! 
practices in this type of home economics laboratory wil! 


presented by Mrs. KATHERINE H. READ. 


Annual meeting headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
Hotel headquarters: The Statler 
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Why some 
curtains stay | 
“TRUE LENGTH” 


It’s an exasperating experience to find the curtains you so carefully meaSured 
for your windows come back inches shorter from a laundering. 


But shrinking shouldn't be a problem to you if your curtains and draperies 
are made of Celanese* synthetic yarn. These modern synthetic yarns of cellu- 
lose acetate are a man-made fibre of precisely controlled quality. They have 
inherent advantages Nature's fibres can’t possess. 


One particular property of Celanese acetate yarn is called in technical terms 
“dimensional stability”. It means the fibres are resistant to shrinking during 
cleansing operations. They also resist stretching while hanging. For these rea- 
sons, curtains of Celanese yarn, whether thick, luxurious draperies or sheer 
glass curtains, retain their true length to a greater degree than do natural fibres. 


Fabrics of Celanese yarn have many other advantages, too, that set them 
apart from silk, cotton, wool and viscose process rayon. For instance, they dry 
more quickly after washing. They are mildew resistant, also. 


To be sure of obtaining all the advantages inherent in this modern syn- 
thetic yarn, look for the Celanese label when you shop for apparel or fabrics. 
There's a difference well worth seeking—that’s why quality manufacturers are 
proud to identify their fabrics as woven or knitted of Celanese yarn. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. *Ree. U.S. Pet. of 


SYNTHETICS 
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For Classroom and Laboratory 


“Perfect Cakes and Cookies Every Time” 
FREE in quantities! 


For your Classroom: This booklet, 
prepared by experienced home econo- 
mists, includes valuable discussion ma- 
terial about the fundamentals of cake 
and cookie making. Special information 
is given for planning, measuring, mixing, 
baking and packing. 

For your Laboratory: Six full pages of 
fail-proof recipes, from the Pet Milk 
Experimental Kitchens, will be welcom- 
ed by your students. Each recipe gives 


Please send, free, 
Cookies Every Time.” 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, 
1448-k Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


easy-to-follow, step-by-step directions. 
All recipes call for available ingredients 
and include minimum amounts of sugar 
and shortening. 


Use Coupon Below ! 


“Perfect Cakes and Cookies Every Time’’ | 


is available, free, in limited quantities. 
Order one for each of your students. 
Booklet is 8x1014", punched to fit ring- 
binder. 


copies of “Perfect Cakes and 


City___ aay Zone State 


(Fill in completely. Ofer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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DR. FLORANCE 8. KING 


Chairman of the Home Economics De- 
partment, University of Vermont, Dr. King explains 
the factors in recipe development . . . shows, by 
example, how a variety of products can be obtained 
— one basic formula. Here's an ideal cooking class 
aid! 


Relating Food Preparation 
to Good Management 


Dr. Dickins, Head of the Home 
Economics Department, Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, carefully defines the significance of 
time scheduling, location of ae, and tradition 
in food preparation . . . and suggests how home 
economists can help homemakers adopt scientific 
management patterns. 


if you are not on our mailing list, send us your name, position 
and address. We will mail you, free of charge, “The Kitchen 
Reporter” binder and back issues along with the current release. 


| ’ DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PRUDENCE STEVENS CONNOR 


One of the most timely ever published in 
“The Kitchen Reporter,” this article describes the pressure 
cooking principle . .. types of pans... and proper operation. 
Mrs. Connor is Associate Professor and Head of the House- 
hold Technology Department, Syracuse University. 


Holiday Treats from 


Miss Adams, Director of Kelvinator Kitchen, 
gives you some of her most prized recipes 
for luscious holiday candies, cookies, cakes 
and puddings. Each adds a festive note to sea- 
sonal entertaining . . . for each one is a true 
holiday treat! 


- 
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ADVANCE PROOF 


{DV ERTISEMENTS 


OF THE PUDDING 


We want you to see the recipe for BAKED PINEAPPLE-DATE PUDDING before 
it gets national visibility in women's magazines in December. In our opinion, 
Baked Pineapple-Date Pudding is an ideal fall and winter dessert and we 
feel that you may want to feature it in your professional activities. 


C 


ALICE W. BROWN 


The Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd. announces the 
appointment of Miss 
Alice W. Brown to resume 
the services of “Patricia 
Collier.” Dole Home 
Economist. Miss Brown 
was formerly Major TC 
(WAC), and prior to her 
service in the Army, was, 
for six years Director, 
Home Service. Depart- 
ment, Electric Power 
Board of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


BAKED PINEAPPLE-DATE PUDDING 


Combine | cup drained Dole Pine- 
apple Chunks, | cup chopped dates, 
1 cup coarsely chopped walnuts. 
Sift ’2 cup flour with 1 tsp. baking 
powder and 12 tsp. salt, add to fruit, 
mix well, and set aside. Beat 3 egg 
whites stiff; set aside. With same 
beater beat 3 egg yolks with i tsp. 


vanilla; gradually beat in *%4 cup 
sugar. Stir in fruit and flour mix- 
ture, then fold in beaten whites; 
bake in a greased shallow 8" x 12” 
pan in moderately slow oven (325° ) 
about 35 minutes. Break in pieces, 
serve warm or cold with whipped 
cream. Serves 8 to 10. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS 
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A SHELDON Planned 
Homemaking Room 


Let SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your 
Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. 
SHELDON’S new catalog of Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking Rooms is now on the 
press. Reserve your copy today. 


SHELD 0 Nz COMPANY 
MUSKEGON™ MICHIGAN 


AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 
by Stephenson & Millett 


A practical help on courtesies and eti- 
quette for young people. ‘‘Meeting 
People’’; ‘Dancing’; “Living with 
Others’’; “Letter Writing”’;‘‘Dining’’; 
“Traveling” and many other valuable 
guides. Completely revised. 112 pps. 


FLOUR SIFTER 
2 CUP SIZE 


It’s aluminum—light as 
a feather. Quickly sift 
with one hand, stir with 
other. Sifts into electric 
mixer. Sifts directly in- 
tomeasuringcup. Lev- 


els measurement. (Fifty Cents) 
BLENDING FORK 

Slanted pronged fork quickly cuts shortening into TESTS ON SOCIAL USAGE 
flour for pies. Creams sugar and butter for cakes, REVISED 


cookies, blends gravies, cream sauces. Stainless 


steel, 11 inches long. Form A—Pre-Test, 16 pages, 6 X 9 10¢ 


Makers of the Foley Food Mill _| Form B—Final Test, 16 pages, 6 X 9 10¢ 

[FOLEY MANUFACTURING co. |. By Stephenson & Millett 
I 114-11 2nd St. N.E. “nw lis 13, Minn. 
Send Professional Offer o Flour Sifter and — 
| McKnight & McKnight 
| wame _ Bloomington Illinois 
ADDRESS RS 
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Breakfast and the Daily Protein Need 


The significance of breakfast in the sat- 
isfaction of nutritional requirements has 
been emphasized in many quarters in 
the recent past. Breakfast serves to re- 
plenish many nutrient stores depleted 
during the long fast from the previous 
evening meal, and provides the organ- 
ism with caloric food energy needed for 
maximum efficiency during the morning 
hours. Hence nutrition authorities ad- 
vise that breakfast should supply from 
one-fourth to one-third of the daily 
caloric and nutrient needs. 

The morning meal should provide, 
among other things, its share of the 
daily protein requirement, since the 
protein needs must be met daily for 
proper growth of children and for good 
nutritional health of adults. In a basic 
breakfast so widely recommended— 
fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter— 
the protein contribution is significantly 
high — 20.7 Gm., about 29 per cent of 
the adult requirement. Not a small 
amount of this protein is provided by 
the average serving of cereal (ready to 
eat or to be cooked), milk and sugar 
—fully 10 per cent of the adult daily pro- 
tein need. Thus an important protein 
contribution is made by the basic 
breakfast, of which cereals are an inte- 


gral and universally recommended com- 
ponent. 

The average cereal serving also pro- 
vides B complex vitamins, caloric food 
energy, and important minerals. Its 
mixture of proteins is of high biologic 
value, applicable for the satisfaction of 
growth and maintenance requirements. 
Note from the table of composite aver- 
ages the contribution made by the cereal 
serving—1 oz. of cereal (whole-grain, en- 
riched, or restored to whole-grain values 
of thiamine, niacin, and iron), 4 oz. 
of milk, and 1 teaspoonful of sugar— 
and by the basic breakfast. 

Teachers are invited to send for a 
complimentary copy of the New 
Breakfast Teaching Unit. 


Average 
Nutritional represented by: 
Composition cereal, 1 oz.; 
of the whole milk, 4 oz.; 
Basic Breakfast* sugar, 
1 teaspoonful 

Calories 611 
Protein 20.7 Gm. 7.1 Gm. 
Fat 19.0 Gm. 5.0 Gm. 
Carboh 89.4 Gm. 33.0 Gm. 
Calcium 0.465 Gm. 0.156 Gm. 
Iron 3.0 mg. 1.6 mg. 
Vitamin A 1074 1.U. 193 1.U. 
Thiamine 0.52 mg. 0.17 mg. 
Riboflavin 0.87 mg. 0.24 mg. 
Niacin 2.3 mg. 1.4 mg. 
Ascorbic Acid 64.8 mg. 


*Orange juice, 4 oz.; cereal, 1 oz,; milk, 4 oz.; sugar, | tsp.; 
bread (enriched, white), 2 slices; butter, 1 tsp. (5 Gm.); milk, 8 oz. 


Seaeeteo) The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
pee in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


A in ST it Sy 


13s; SOUTH LA SALLE 


STREET 


CHICAGO 3 
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Old Kraft 


Plenty of these 
old favorites now! 


—— 


sweet hickory smoke 
Perfect appetizer! Remem seven 
“famous Kraft Cheese Spreads 
. .. all so tempting and so 
handy for snacks, salads and 
sandwiches. A wonderful as- 
sortment of flavors from 


Genuine Velveeta gives you 

quality in a cheese food with 

rich, mild cheddar flavor, 

cookability. And 
‘se di ible as milk. 


Back ir —this spread 
called “Old English" because it a 
— a mellow-sharp goodness sim- 


to English Cheddars. 
For snacks and also cooking. 


The one and only Philadelphia Brand 
Cream Cheese is guaranteed fresh . . . by 
Kraft. See the brand name on the pack- 
age to get cream cheese at its delicately- 
freah best! 


Copr. 1946 by The Kraft Foods Company 
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fr iends. andl SOME folly HEWCOMETS 


to cheesedom / 


A GLORIOUS ARRAY OF 20 DIFFER- 
ENT CHEESE TREATS! AND MORE 
COMING... BUT NOT UNTIL OUR 
MASTER CHEESEMAKERS CAN MAKE 
AND AGE EACH VARIETY TO THE 
QUALITY YOU EXPECT FROM KRAFT. 


As the world’s largest makers of fine cheese, Kraft 
has had a big responsibility in supplying cheddar 
cheese to the Government for the past five years. 

Now we're beginning to get back to “‘peacetime 
production”. . . but you know you can’t rush cer- 
tain cheeses into aging! (A beautiful golden 
cheddar, for instance, takes its own sweet time of 
months and months to cure to a mellow sharp- 
ness!) But we have some. And lots of other grand 
Kraft varieties are ready and plentiful; you and 
your students no longer have to ‘‘make do” with 
substitutes. Here are 20 different varieties . . . for 
cooking, for menu-planning, for good eating! They 
all have the quality you’ve learned to expect from us. 

KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE BY 


KRAFT 


It takes fine, cheddar to 
make the alee rich flavor 
Kraft American is famous for. 
That's why we are just begin- 
ning to be able to supply you 
now. Watch for Kraft 
in 44-lb. packages; 5-Ib. loaf. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


light —this red wheel 
marked Chantelle. A 
natural cheese with 
ali ict 


Zesty, golden Dan- 
Dee is the perfect 
kind to set out for 
snack parties. 


Get yourself a 
Valley Brand, 
shout for joy! 


uy slices from the 
5-lb. loaf. 


burger-lovers, and tiston to "em 


Burgette has a hearty flavor. 
Something new that mascu- 
line cheese-lovers will rave 
over! Women like it, too. 


Wondrous Kraft varieties 
you and your students 
may not yet know 


Connoisseurs’ de- 


Lovers of Camembert . . . — 
on the watch for Casino Bra 

. velvety-crusted, cured to 
just the right creamy-softness. 


Aristocrat of natural cheddar cheese 
sharp, long- s 

Imperial!” In limited supply, 

course; sold in 1-Ib. and 3-Ib. Sk 


a jar of cheat 
call in he Lim- 


pasteurized milk! See the name 
‘Kay” on wrapped loaf when you 
buy slices. 
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Clothing clesses will welcome this 7O-cent book 


B.. color and trimming theory presented in a delightful and 
inspiring way. Shows how and where to use and how to 
make all important types of trimmings. Original, expert trimming 
touches that MAKE your dress! 


NEW, FRESH IDEAS! « 32 PAGES! « EVERY STEP ILLUSTRATED! + Decorative bands 
Applique and many effective uses *« Quick embroidery ¢ New tricks with braids 
Single and festooned beading ¢ Fabric flowers ¢ Shaped and braided belts 
Fringe ¢ Soft and tailored bows ¢ Buttons—Chinese and ball rosette « Frogs 
Fagoting « Effective cording and couching « Quilting « Tubing « Hemstitching 
Decorative stitching *« Sequins « Smocking * Smart ways to use lace « Tassels 
Tailored arrowheads « Pompons « Ribbon ideas « Rick rack « Picot edging 


Write The Educational Bureau 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


745 Fifth Avenue @ New York 22, New York 


J. & P. COATS « CLARK’S 4XRP + CROWN ZIPPERS 
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Just Plain 
Lingerie Sense 


Lingerie, above all the other garments you 
wear, must be practical as well as beautiful . . . 
washable as well as smart. One way to make 
sure the Lingerie you buy will fulfill the prom- 
ise of its beautiful appearance in the wearing, is 
to look for the Bemberg* Certified Tag or label. 
Lingerie made of certified Bemberg rayon fab- 
rics, is tested for serviceability and washability 


... consumer satisfaction is assured! 


Educational Service Bureau 


AMERICAN CORPORATION 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


*BEMBERG is the registered trade-mark of the AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION. 
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NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO SCHEDULE 
ONE GOOD PARTY DESSERT 


With holidays ahead, your students will get 
a kick out of a real party dessert...a fancy, 
fancy that's easy to make—and very delicious. 
There’s also a lesson here, too...a lesson 
that demonstrates how superior Knox Gela- 
tine can be when you want to make lighter, 


ECONOMICS—ADV ERTISEMENTS 


smoother chiffon desserts. Famous Knox 
Gelatine is all protein, contains no sugar. 

If you are not on the Knox mailing list 
and have not received our latest classroom 
material including our new booklet, “Lus- 
cious Pies and Candies; mail coupon today! 


REcIPE 


PUMPKIN CHIFFON — to custard mix- FREE 
n 
xnox Gelatine Fold whites 
nox ure. 
Soften: 1 envelope = t bine: 1 cup cereal flakes SPECIAL 
in: Vs cup cold Com cup chopped nuts CLASSROOM 
Let this stand. y: with 2 tablespoons MATERIAL 
2egg Y x 
light corn syr¥P Sprinkle bottom of d cereal miX- RECIPE 
Beatin: ‘2cup™9 in (cann Ath one-half nut kin mix 
1\ cups pumpkin (ca wit Fill pan with ump inder of LEAFLET 
or home-¢ Sprinkle top firm. 
va cup milk nuts and cereal. nv squares 
¥2 teaspoon ginger When ready to SF. bed cream. 
12 teaspoon cinnamon and serve wit 
mixture over hot wake’: 
Cook this until custar 


tly, 
tirring constan 
pon in en mixture begins to thic 
beat until stiff: 


2 egg whites 1 


KNOX GELATINE, BOX 1, Johnstdyn, N. Y. 
Please send special Home 
material and new Knox 
Pies and Candies. 


jomics classroom 
Leaflet, Luscious 
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Ban 


VER and over again, home economics teachers have stressed their two out- 
standing requirements for a good, useable fabric chart: 
1. It should show both fabric texture and weave characteristics. 
2. It should be large enough for students in the back of the room to see. 


We've kept these needs in- mind in planning our new Rayon Fabric Chart. It's 
large—22 x 34 inches—it includes clear photographs of the most important types of 
rayons. Each photograph has an enlarged section to illustrate weave detail. 


This new Fabric Chart is but one of several important additions to the popular 
‘Short Course in Rayon,” which has been thoroughly revised for the 1946-47 
school year. ‘The Short Course’ is planned especially for home economics classes, 
and includes complete chapters on these subjects: 
Background in Rayon Buying Rayon 
Care of Rayons Sewing With Rayon 
Wardrobe Planning 


Each chapter contains suggested subject outlines and reference material for teacher 
and students. The material may be used for just one lesson—a series of lessons— 
or a complete rayon unit of a textile course or project. 


WRITE TO THE ADDRESS BELOW TO ORDER THE ABOVE MATERIAL 
A BETTER WAY To BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing CkowN* Rayon, after they have passed the CRowN Tests for serviceability 
EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
America’s largest producer of rayon 


350 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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Subject: 


Never above fifty 


Keeping milk cold is, as everyone 
knows, one of the very best ways of 
keeping it fresh. 

Yet, how cold must the temperature 
actually be in order to retard suffi- 
ciently the growth of harmful bacteria? 

Should it be 20°F....40°F.... 
30° F....07 530° FP 

The answer is—not above 50°F, 

That is why Borden’s specifies that 
all incoming milk must be cooled to 
50° F. by the farmer, if delivered to a 
Borden depot more than four hours 
after milking. 


ACIDITY TEST 
As a check on this cooling, every batch of 
incoming milk is given a special acidity 


test at each Borden receiving depot. This 
test determines if any fermentation has oc- 
curred in the milk. 

Immediately after receiving the milk, 
Borden’s chills it to between 38° F. and 


40°F., then rushes it to various Borden 
bottling plants in stainless steel insulated 
tanks on trucks or railroad cars. 

After pasteurization at the bottling plant, 
Borden's again cools the milk to 40° F., and 
—by means of ice and insulated delivery 


trucks—maintains a temperature below 
50° F. to the customer's door. 


FROZEN MILK 
During the war, when large quantities 
of fluid milk were needed aboard ships, 
Borden's helped pioneer a special milk- 
freezing program for our armed forces. 


Half-pint, pint, and quart containers, as 
well as five-gallon cans, of homogenized 
milk were frozen in special refrigerating 
rooms, where the temperature was main- 
tained as low as 25°F. below zero, then 
placed aboard hospital and troop ships. 

On the homeward voyages of these ves- 
sels, the milk was thawed and served. Under 
these conditions, troops were able to enjoy 
pure, sweet, wholesome milk which was 
actually weeks old. 

Through its research and control 
laboratories, the Borden Company is 
continually striving to find new ways 
to bring better milk to its millions of 
customers. 

In the future, as in the past, you can 
be sure that Borden’s milk and milk 
products will always be products you 
can trust. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Borden Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM AND DRYCO, 
BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, 

HEMO, FRESH MILK, AND CHEESE 
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ITH BOTH shortening and flour on the 
restricted list today, it's doubly im- 
portant to “go easy” on these basic ingre- 
dients .. .toavoid wasteful pie crust failures. 
Here are two logical ways © assure get- 
ting the most out of these ingredients: 


1—Make single-crust pies. 

2—Use the Crisco Pastry Method. 
Even beginners can be sure of flaky, tender 
pie crust every time with Crisco’s new pastry 
method. For this simple method eliminates 
the two chief sources of tough pastry: 0° 
much water and over-handling. 

The recipe for 4 single-crust custard of 
fruit pie given here will demonstrate the 
simplicity and sureness of the Crisco Pastry 
Method. Make it a Class assignment. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department, Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


At last! A sure way to make 


criscO PASTRY FOR SINGLE-CRUST 9" PIE SHELL 


Yq cup Crisco * cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Vo teaspoon salt - 3 tablespoons water 


Sift flour and salt into bowl. Take out 14 cup 


flour and mix with 3 tablespoons water to form a 
paste. Cut Crisco (with knives, fork, or a blender) 
into remaining flour until the pieces are the size 
of small peas- ‘Add flour paste to the Crisco-flour 


mixture. Mix dough until it forms 4 ball. 


Dust about one tablespoon of flour over 4 
pastry canvas or board. Roll out dough with 
short, light strokes, rolling outward from the 
center to form a 12-inch circle. Place in pie plate, 
trimming pastry to extend }2 inch peyond rim. 
Tuck edge under; flute with fingers or fork. 


1. BAKED SHELL: Prick pastry generously over 
bottom of plate. Bake until lightly browne ina 
hot oven (425°F.) for 10 to 12 minutes. 


2. CUSTARD OR FRUIT PIE: Place 314 cups, cus- 
tard-type filling or 344 cups cooked fruit filling 
in the unbaked crust. Bake custard pie in a hot 

oF.) 10 minutes. then in a moderate 
30 minutes. Bake fruit 
00°F.) 35 to 40 minutes. 


IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 
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Washington News... 


@ The fall calendar of our Association presi- 
dent, Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, is an 
index to many of AHEA’s activities and 
interests. It includes the following engage- 
ments: work at AHEA headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., from September 13 to 20; 
presiding on October 8 at the meeting of the 
home economics group of the 34th National 
Safety Congress and Exposition in Chicago; 
participation in the meeting of Food Service 
Directors in Chicago on October 10 and 11; 
a talk in Minneapolis on October 24 at the 
joint meeting of the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the State Education 
Association; speaking on November 8 at the 
meeting of the Iowa Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Des Moines; attending in Chicago from 
November 19 to 23 the AHEA workshop for 
developing some means of appraising home 
eccnomics curricula; presiding at the meet- 
ing of the AHEA’s executive committee in 
Washington, D. C., from December 9 to 11; 
and working with the Association’s annual 
meeting program committee in Washington 
on December 12 and 13. 


e@ Start making plans to attend AHEA’s 
annual meetings. City, state, and region for 
the next three years have been selected. The 
38th annua! meeting will be held June 23 
“to 26, 1947, in St. Louis, Missouri. The 
meeting in 1948 goes to Minnesota and in 1949 
to the west coast. Mary Inez Mann and 
Esther Lee Bride, co-chairmen of local arrange- 
ments for 1947, have plans well under way. 
Program features and exhibits are scheduled 
for the Municipal Auditorium; headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Statler. Lucy Rathbone, 
chairman of the annual meeting program com- 
mittee, is calling her group to Washington 
in December for a planning conference. 


e@ Accruement to funds for home economics 
research, resulting from adoption of the Hope- 
Flannagan bill, which was made Public Law 
733 on August 14, 1946, brought to Washing- 
ton, D. C., Lita Bane of the University, of 


Illinois, Jesse Harris of the University of Ten- 
nessee, and Agnes Fay Morgan of the Univer- 
sity of California, who joined the land-grant 
college group in its October meeting to con- 
sider utilization of the appropriation when 
available. The money has been designated 
for further research into basic laws and prin- 
ciples relating to agriculture and to improving 
and facilitating the marketing and distribu 
tion of agricultural products. 


@ Improvement of home economics at the 
college level is the ultimate aim of the work- 
shop to be held in Chicago from November 19 
to 23. This workshop, made possible by a 
$4,000 grant from the General Education 
Board and $4,000 from the AHEA, will bring 
together 20 home economic leaders of the 
country who will receive training in evalua- 
tion techniques to be used in appraising home 
economics offerings in a selected group of 
regional institutions. In charge of this AHEA 
project is Gladys Branegan of Ohio State 
University. 


@ The AHEA proudly presents the enlarged, 
revised, illustrated edition of Living Together 
in the Family. Read the review of it by Mrs 
Dora S. Lewis on page 603. 

Our thanks go to Mrs. Mildred Weigle 
Wood, supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion in the Phoenix (Arizona) Union High 
School, for accomplishing the time-consuming 
task of revising this popular high school text- 
book. The original edition, which went 
into ten printings, was written by Mrs. Lemo 
Dennis Rockwood when she was field worker 
in child development and parent education for 
the American Home Economics Association. 

This new book with its cherry-red cover 
and its stimulating contents should prove a 
popular text with students and teachers alike. 
The price is $2. It may be ordered from 
AHEA headquarters. Use the order blank on 
page 30 of the advertising section. Or inquire 
for a copy at your local bookshop. 
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To Help Prevent Delinquent Trends 


H. T. O'CONNOR 


Mr. O'Connor, special agent in charge of the field division of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Cleveland, Ohio, has been associated with the 
FBI in various capacities for the past nine years. Previously he had 
had five years of experience in the investigation of social problems and 
in legalwork. He holds AB and LLB degrees from Marquette University. 


HE FBI has on file fingerprint 
arrest cards for 6,000,000 individuals. This 
means that approximately one out of every 
twenty-two persons in the United States has 
been arrested and fingerprinted for some crimi- 
nal offense. 

Many of these are youngsters. During 
1945, when there were more than one and one- 
half million major crimes committed in the 
United States, 21 per cent of all persons ar- 
rested and fingerprinted were boys and girls 
under 21. Age 17 was the leading age group 
of persons arrested. Next in order were ages 
18, 21, 22, and 19. 

One commanding feature of these statistics 
is the increase in crime rates among girls. 
Last year, arrests of girls aged 17 and younger 
were at a level 115 per cent above the average 
for the two years prior to our entry into the 
war. The percentage increase for boys in the 
same age group during the same period was 
29 per cent. 

It would take a long series of lectures by 
well-trained scholars to develop an acceptable 
hypothesis about the causes of juvenile de- 
linquency. I will mention only a few readily 
apparent causes. 

The war was a contributing factor. At 
least, during the war there was a sharp in- 
crease in major crimes committed by juveniles. 
If we adults could clearly recall how we thought 
and behaved at the ages of 10 or 12, it would 
not be hard for us to understand what an 
emotional impact the past four years have had 
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on children of that age. The ideology of 
war encourages bloodshed and violence. Chil- 
dren who spend four of the most formative 
years of their lives in such an atmosphere 
cannot wholly escape the influence of it. 

FBI files contain case histories on scores of 
juvenile crimes in which the principal moti- 
vating cause appears to be just the wartime 
“ideology” I have mentioned. 

Not long ago, the FBI had a case on a teen- 
ager who had a bad inferiority complex and an 
incorrigible desire to be a war hero. He got 
himself an Army officer’s uniform, together 
with a multitude of decorations and insignia 
and made himself a major in the Army Air 
Forces—very convincingly. He traveled over 
two states; he was lionized as a hero. He 
made speeches at conventions and clubs and 
schools, telling about his engagements in the 
battle of the Coral Sea and at Midway and at 
Iwo Jima. He even participated in a war loan 
drive, making public appearances and speeches 
and sold over a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of war bonds. He was finally reported 
by a veteran who suspected that he was a 
phony. Our agents immediately determined 
that he was an imposter and put him in jail. 
The United States Attorney who had author- 
ized the arrest reconsidered all the facts. 

“IT can’t prosecute that boy,” he said, ‘‘be- 
cause he has never been in trouble before and 
he hasn’t really done any harm. He has even 
done a little good, selling war bonds. We'll let 
him out of jail, but we'll scare him. We'll 
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make him throw that uniform away and let 
him know that if he ever violates another law 
he’ll be in serious trouble.”’ 

The boy was scared—and very grateful. 
He got rid of the uniform and took the whole 
affair most seriously. He was so serious about 
it, in fact, that he considered himself out of the 
Army for good: he bought an Army discharge 
button and pinned it on his lapel. 

He’s in jail now for wearing the button. 

Comparatively considered, however, this 
“war fever” has really had little to do with 
juvenile delinquency. The war has increased 
it principally by creating social upheaval: 
large-scale migrations of rural and _ village 
populations to crowded industrial areas, up- 
rooted homes, too much easy money, over- 
crowding of families as a result of the housing 
shortage, insufficient recreational facilities to 
meet the sudden increase in juvenile popula- 
tion in large cities. 

These wartime conditions produced the corps 
of “Victory Girls” who hung around military 
camps, and also produced the gangs of “latch 
key kids” who received no supervision or 
guidance at home because their fathers were of 
necessity in the Army and their mothers were 
of necessity in war plants. 


Chief Causes Old Ones 


Nonetheless, when you consider the picture 
of juvenile crimes on a nationwide scale, 
you find that it is not the war, either directly 
or indirectly, that has caused the majority 
of juvenile crimes. Most of our juvenile 
delinquency has been caused by the old evils 
that we have always had—the evils of poverty 
and parental neglect. 

All of us repeat the truism that slums are 
breeding places for crime, but few of us really 
know what we are talking about. We do not 
know how revolting our slums actually are. 

Here is a sample of juvenile crime bred in 
the slums. Not long ago in a large eastern 
city, a policeman passing a vacant lot surprised 
a 12-year-old boy in the act of criminally 
assaulting a 10-year-old girl. The girl was 
already beaten unconscious, and she was 
dangerously ill for weeks afterward. 
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The boy’s juvenile record reflected two 
previous arrests for minor sex offenses. An 
investigation of his home revealed a condition 
of abject poverty. He lived in a two-room 
shack that had no inside plumbing or electric 
lights. Both of his parents were living, and 
he had a brother and sister older than himself. 
He had an aunt and uncle who had two daugh- 
ters about his own age. All of these people— 
the two sets of parents and the five children 
ranging in age from 12 to 17—lived in the 
shack and slept in the same room.. They all 
suffered from malnutrition and exposure, and 
incest among them was so commonplace that 
they were not even ashamed of it. 

We do not frequently find this kind of crim- 
inal participation on the part of parents in 
the crimes of their children; but in this, as 
in the overwhelming majority of all juvenile 
delinquency cases, we find parental neglect. 
Most people who have studied large numbers 
of juvenile cases come to the conclusion that 
parents contribute more heavily to juvenile 
delinquency than all of the other causes added 
together. 

One authority has done a valuable piece of 
field research and written a scholarly treatise 
on this problem. He examined 1000 juvenile 
cases, looking into the causative factors behind 
the crimes. He did not say in so many words 
that parents are to be blamed for most ju- 
venile crimes, but he compiled statistics which, 
in effect, say the same thing. Of the 1000 
cases examined, it was found that 75 per cent 
of the parents had no formal education at all; 
50 per cent of the parents were complete il- 
literates; 33 per cent of the parents were men- 
tally defective; 20 per cent of the parents were 
divorced; 90 per cent of the parents had very 
poor relationships with each other and with 
their children; 93 per cent of the parents 
allowed their children freely to engage in 
harmful leisure-time activities. 

In a large number of cases parental neglect 
manifests itself in overindulgence. In the - 
homes of most juvenile delinquents, the old 
idea of discipline in the home had completely 
broken down. The parents give the child 
everything he wants. They base child train- 
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ing not on good sense but on foolish and mis- 
taken notions through which the children are 
protected in all of their delinquencies. They 
are taught all of their rights but none of their 
duties. 

In the study on 1000 juvenile offenders 
previously mentioned, it was noted that 98 
per cent of the mothers of those delinquents 
did not give their children sound parental 
discipline in the home, and 96 per cent of the 
fathers were guilty of the same negligence. 


Rehabilitate or Punish? 


Actually, the whole of society is responsible 
for the lax discipline imposed on present-day 
children. Our impulse is to say that children 
involved in crimes are not responsible. It is 
their environment or heredity that drives them 
to delinquency. Therefore, they should not 
be punished. They should be rehabilitated 
and the causes of their delinquency removed. 
This sounds good. But what happens? When 
we look into the causes of their delinquency, 
we find so many and complex factors that our 
efforts seem futile. We give up and concen- 
trate on rehabilitating the offender. To 
rehabilitate the child, we frequently do nothing 
more than put him on probation.. In with- 
holding punishment, however, we are continu- 
ing the lax discipline which contributed to his 
delinquency; and in our concern to protect 
him, we lose sight of our graver responsibility 
to protect other children—and adults—from 
him. 

There is a juvenile problem in this country. 
I have mentioned some obvious causes. I 
want next to consider the effort that our society 
makes on behalf of juveniles. 

First of all, we have our public schools. 
The contribution that our schools make toward 
crime prevention cannot be measured. There 
is no way of estimating how many millions of 
our present-day law-abiding citizens would be 
delinquents if they had not been subjected 
to the good influence of the public schools. 

Yet, practically all of our juvenile delinquents 
are in or have been in the schools. We cannot 
entirely blame our schools for the antisocial 
behavior of youngsters. In a majority of 
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instances a boy or girl may have predisposed 
tendencies toward delinquent behaviorism 
prior to the time of entering school or may have 
received the impetus for such behavior because 
of the neglect and indifference on the part of 
parents or other adults who should have a 
primary interest in the youngster. We, of 
course, are aware of youngsters who attend 
school and have no interest in it. It would 
appear that many of the parents have failed 
to encourage their children with reference to 
school. There are youngsters, of course, who 
are emotionally unstable, mentally defective, 
or physically handicapped. 

A youngster without interest usually finds 
nothing that he likes, either in the regular 
program or in the extracurricular program. 
He is the kid who plays hooky and hangs out 
around the dives and the corner gangs. What 
can the schools do about this child? Presum- 
ing that they can handle him adequately while 
he is in school, what machinery do they have 
for keeping him there? None that is very 
effective when the parents fail to co-operate. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, many public 
school teachers did a lot of splendid case 
work on their own initiative. When a child 
missed school, the teacher would call on the 
family to find out what was wrong. She fre- 
quently found the cause and corrected it. 
Today, because of a lack of teachers and heavy 
school and extracurricular programs, it is 
impossible for teachers to carry out the many 
worthwhile projects that would assist young- 
sters. They have their hands full with the 
normal children who come to school. 

Another institution exerting a_ beneficial 
influence on children in our society is the 
church. In America, the church has relatively 
little opportunity to influence children, be- 
cause relatively few children go to church. 
This is an astonishing statement, but notice 
that I said relatively. During a recent survey 
in several large cities, the clergymen themselves 
admitted that a very small minority of the 
total juvenile pepulation goes to church regu- 
larly. Another small fraction goes once in 
a while, but a great majority of children never 
go to church because their parents never go. 
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Why do the churches not reach out and get 
these children? They try to do this, of course; 
but most churches operate on small budgets. 
The professional clergyman has his hands 
full working with his regular parishioners and 
squeezing in periodical evangelical programs. 
Practically all churches have youth and chil- 
dren’s programs which are run by lay members 
of the church, but these appeal only to the 
youngsters who go to church regularly anyway. 

The fact remains that a large percentage of 
children have failed to receive the necessary 
encouragement from adults to attend church 
and receive the benefits offered by various 
church programs. 

Our communities and civic organizations 
have also established huge recreational pro- 
grams for youth: the YMCA, the YWCA, the 
YMHA, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 
Boys Clubs, and the supervised recreation 
parks and teen-age clubs. It is impossible to 
measure the good that all such organizations do 
in supplying constructive leisure-time activities 
for youth; but, again, every delinquent in a 
sense represents a failure of these organizations. 
Most of the delinquents are youngsters who 
were never contacted by any of these organiza- 
tions or who were contacted but were not 
interested in the activities offered. 

Our society has also established various 
social agencies designed to serve youth— 
juvenile courts, industrial training schools, 
social welfare organizations,andsoon. These, 
too, have succeeded and failed in the same sense 
and for the same reasons that all the other 
institutions have succeeded and _ failed. 


We Must Answer for Failure 


Adult America must answer for the failure 
to sponsor and encourage effective juvenile 
crime prevention. Every juvenile delinquent 
also represents a failure on our part. 

We have failed as taxpayers to insist that 
our schools and other public institutions get 
enough money for adequate personnel and 
facilities. We have failed to demand decency 
and honesty on the part of all our public 
officials. We have allowed our parole and 
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probation and pardon systems in various states 
to release convicted criminals who return to 
society to corrupt youth and commit other 
crimes. 

Moreover, in many communities we have 
failed to give our police departments their 
proper place in juvenile crime prevention pro- 
grams. 

For many years, there has been a pronounced 
trend toward keeping the police away from 
juveniles, the implication being that police 
are not fit to handle children. If you doubt 
this statement, think for a moment about all 
the laws which are at present on the books 
to protect the juvenile delinquent from the 
police. In one New England state, a recent 
law makes it illegal for a policeman to arrest 
a juvenile. It is illegal for a policeman to 
interview a juvenile without the presence of a 
probation officer. Even with a probation 
officer present, it is illegal for a policeman to 
interview a juvenile for more than an hour. 
A policeman in uniform cannot visit a public 
school or call at the home of a juvenile delin- 
quent. 

It appears to me that the officer is in the 
most logical position to deal with delinquents 
and is the most logical public servant to pro- 
tect society from those delinquents whose 
crimes are serious and in some instances more 
serious than those committed by adults. So- 
ciety, therefore, looks to the police officer 
for protection; yet it permits laws and regula- 
tions which make it impossible for him to work 
effectively with youth. 

Let us consider the large numbers of po 
tential juvenile delinquents who are not 
reached by the youth-serving programs which 
society has established. As a general rule, 
the truant who dislikes school is also the one 
who does not belong to a church, the YMCA, 
the Boy Scouts, or any other organization. 
He belongs to his own club—the street- 
corner gang that hangs around pool halls, 
skating rinks, and bowling alleys. 

All of these juveniles who represent failures 
on our part as individuals and on the part of 
the institutions which we support are in con- 
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tact with only one representative of lawful, 
organized society: the policeman. 

You and I may not know anything about 
those gangs of delinquents and _ potential 
delinquents, but the police dd. They are 
in those neighborhoods patroling twenty-four 
hours a day. We permit laws which imply 
that police are not capable of handling ju- 
veniles. Yet the police have more experience 
handling tough juveniles than any one else 
has. They are working with those gangs of 
pre-delinquents all the time. The juvenile 
cases you read about are frequently cases of 
serious delinquents who are arrested and 
turned over to juvenile authorities and taken 
out of the control of the police. Most of the 
police work with juveniles, however, is never 
brought to your attention. It is done, with- 
out records’ being made, by the cop on the 
beat or the officer in a patrol car who sees 
juveniles getting into trouble and who breaks 
them up and sends them home. It is doné by 
the officer in the neighborhood who gets to 
know and gives help to the street corner kid 
whom none of the rest of us ever contact. 
This unrecorded, unnoticed work of the police 
usually represents a good job of crime pre- 
vention among the potential delinquents whom 
all of the other established agencies have 


missed. 


What Can We Do? 

After reviewing what has been done to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency, I am faced with the 
question of what else can we do to help pre- 
vent delinquent trends in children? 

I have a few suggestions to make which will 
require patient, grueling, after-hour leg work 
on the part of all 18,000 members of vour 


Association. 
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As an organization, you can use your influ- 
ence toward clearing slums, relieving the hous- 
ing shortage, and providing more recreational 
and educational facilities for underprivileged 
children. You can work toward giving the 
police their proper position of leadership in 
juvenile crime prevention and sceing to it that 
the police and school teachers and other public 
servants have enough money to attract quali- 
fied personnel and to acquire adequate facili- 
ties. 

As parents, you can examine your own re- 
lationship with your child and with the in- 
stitutions that influence him. When you find 
that your child has had trouble with his teacher 
or principal or the policeman on the beat, do 
you immediately assume that the lad is 
right and put yourself in a posture of defense 
for him? Or do you first go to the teacher 
or policeman to find out what is wrong with 
your youngster so that you can help them help 
him? Do you take your own child to church, 
or do you send him? If you take your child 
to church, do you ever make an effort to take 
any other child? 

Beyond exerting a proper influence in your 
own home and neighborhood and beyond co- 
operating with the police and school and church 
authorities, you can do some valuable case 
work of your own. You may not know who 
the delinquents on the other side of the tracks 
are, but you can find out. You probably can- 
not effectively work with more than three or 
four youngsters at one time; but if you could 
get into two potentially delinquent homes 
each year and get the children in those two 
homes actively participating in some of the 
organized recreational and educational pro- 
grams already set up by the community, you 
would make your best possible contribution 
toward preventing juvenile delinquency. 
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The Consumer Speaks 


The nation-wide Consumer Speaks project is sponsored by the consumer 
interests committee of the American Home Economics Association. It is 
a plan which makes it possible for groups of consumers to discuss, analyze, 
and vote voluntarily for the characteristics they consider esseniial in various 
items of consumer goods. The procedure is proving an effective teaching 
technique and is providing results by which retailers and manufacturers can 
measure consumer desires. 

Two members of the textiles and clothing subcommittee of the consumer 
interests commitiee, Alice Sundquist of the U. S. Extension Service and 
Mary C. Whitlock of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, present here the first of a series of reports on the project. They 
relay information on qualities that women want in house dresses. Forth- 
coming issues of the JOURNAL will carry reports on items of food and equip- 
ment. In the meantime the project gains momentum throughout the 
country.—HENRIETTA M. THompson, Chairman, Consumer Interests 


Committee of AHEA. 


About House Dresses 


ALICE SUNDQUIST and MARY C. WHITLOCK 


House dresses are a real problem to the 
nation’s homemakers, judging from first re- 
ports now in from the Consumer Speaks proj- 
ect. No other subject has been so popular. 
Since the project started, 11,577 women have 
chosen to discuss this one topic—a total of 750 
groups in 22 widely scattered states. 

By discussion, each group of women formu- 
lated a list of characteristics they considered 
essential for even the lowest priced house dress 
if it is to be worth the time, labor, materials, 
and money invested in it. Then they added 
the characteristics they believe important for 
a medium-priced dress and those which are 
desirable in high-priced dresses. When the 
list was completed, each woman voted as to 
whether or not the characteristics were essen- 
tial, important, or desirable for dresses in each 
price range. 

The women who voted were predominantly 
homemakers, not employed outside the home. 
The majority were from families of two to six 
members. Both farm and nonfarm families 
were represented. Co-operating groups were 
adult education classes, home economics stu- 


dent clubs, and local organizations connected 
with the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Business and Professional! 
Women’s Clubs, and the home demonstration 
clubs of the U. S. Extension Service. 

Characteristics listed pertain to 46 items 
related to house dresses. Approximately one- 
third of the votes have to do with fabric char- 
acteristics, and about one-half are related to 
dress details (table 1). Characteristics con- 
cerning the quality of design details received 
almost one-third of the votes, while those re- 
lating to quality of fabric and of workmanship 
taken together received about two-thirds 
(table 2). These figures indicate interest 
about house-dress design but an ever greater 
concern about fabric and construction quality, 
both of which deteriorated greatly during war 
years. 


Characteristics in Relation to Price 


For the most part, characteristics considered 
essential in low-priced dresses were also 
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thought by the women to be essential for 
medium- and high-priced ones (tables 1 to 12). 
In such cases, a larger vote was cast fora given 
characteristic in high-priced dresses than in 
medium- or low-priced ones. However, even 
for the low-priced dresses, the vote in most 
instances was relatively large. Not only was 
this true for individual characteristics but also 
for all of the large groups of characteristics 
given in tables 1 and 2. Some characteristics 
were considered important for medium- and 
high-priced dresses but not for low-priced ones. 
Likewise some were thought to be essential for 
high-priced dresses but not important for 
medium-priced ones. 

Significant comments were recorded about 
the quality of house dresses in relation to price. 
Some stated that low-priced dresses fade too 
easily; hems are too narrow; such dresses are 
too skimpy and not roomy enough; only 
wealthy women can afford to buy low-priced 


TABLE 1 
Votes on characteristics of house dresses classified 
according to the elements of a dress 


NUMBER OF VOTES ON DRESSES 
OF VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 
ELEMENTS OF A DRESS 


Low Medium | High 


4,986 | 5,856 


Style 3,768 

Fabric 39,536 | 46,472 | 53,041 

Cutting 2,849 | 3,061 | 3,810 

Size and fit 15,853 | 17,817 | 20,796 

Dress details 58,786 | 65,501 82,885 
Total 120,792 [137,837 166, 388 


TABLE 2 
Votes on characteristics of house dresses classified 
according to factors entering into making 
and using a dress 


NUMBER OF VOTES ON DRESSES 
FACTORS ENTERING INTO OF VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 
MAKING AND USING A DRESS ____ 


tow | | 
46.937 53,450 | 61,456 
Design of dress 37,969 | 43,370 | 54,327 
Workmanship of dress...| 32,623 | 37,565 | 46,448 
Care of dress ; 3,263 3,452 4,157 


Materials in dress 


.{120,792 |137,837 |166, 388 


Total.... 
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dresses because of the need for frequent re- 
placements. Some women thought that low- 
priced dresses should be durable, functional, 
and not cost more than $4.98. Others said 
they wanted medium-priced house dresses to be 
well-constructed and fully cut, and, as com- 
pared to these, high-priced house dresses should 
be more attractive and have different styling, 
better buttons and buttonholes, deeper pleats, 
and fabrics better adapted for street as well as 
house wear. One group offered the following 
suggestion for a balance between the price of 
farm products and the price of a house dress: 
“We do not expect to pay more for a good 
house dress than the price of ten dozen eggs.”’ 

In the analysis which follows, only the char- 


TABLE 3 
Votes for characteristics related to quality of materials 


| 
NUMBER OF VOTES ON DRESSES 
CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO | OF VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 
QUALITY OF MATERIAL at 
Low Medium 


High 


Fabric | 
18,305 |18,989 |20,191 
7,704 | 9,275 | 9,252 


Colorfastness 
Shrinkage control 
Weave, yarn count, no ex- 


cessive raveling, etc........ 3,838 | 5,718 | 6,946 
Fiber and yarn | 1,070 | 1,225 | 1,825 
Finishes | 1,051 | 2,336 | 3,127 
Weight 548 | 928 
Kind of material. | 164 250 559 
Odor 26 | 26 | 26 

| | 
42,854 


Subtotal 132 706 |38,679 
= 


Dress details 


Trimmings | 3,630 | 3,813 | 5,314 
Fastenings 
Washable | 3,441 | 3,815 | 4,327 
Heatproof, crackleproof, | 
rustproof . 2,136 | 2,090 | 2,874 
Buttons, flat for wringer 1,361 | 1,467 | 1,758 
Buttons, nonbreakable. . . | 722 | 861 | 1,051 
Buckles, better grade 0 12 | 45 
Snaps, better grade 0 9 | 9 
Zippers, good metal. 0 0 | 44 
Thread, good quality 2,931 | 2,694 | 3,170 
Findings, good quality 100) 10 10 
114,231 (14,771 18,602 
146,937 |53,450 |61, 456 
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acteristics which the women decided are essen- 
tial in low-priced house dresses are discussed 
in detail. 


Quality of Materials 


Not only quality of fabric but also quality of 
numerous details, including such items as 
trimmings, fastenings, and thread, were listed 
by the women as essential (table 3). 


TABLE 4 
Votes for fast-colored fabrics 


NUMBER OF VOTES ON DRESSES 
OF VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 


TYPE OF COLORFASTNESS DESIRED | 


Low | Medium | High 

To washing | 5,345 | 5,566 | 5,911 
To sun | 5,168 | 5,512 | 5,927 
To perspiration. | 3,904 | 3,909 | 4,339 
Type not specified | 3,725 3,939 | 3,851 
To crocking ; | 163 163 163 

Total 18,305 18,989 20,191 . 


TABLE 5 
Votes for shrinkage control 


NUMBER OF VOTES ON DRFSSES 

TYPE OF SHRINKAGE CONTROL | OF VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 
DESIRED 

Low Medium’ High 


Fabric to shrink not more | 


than 1% 5,041 | 6,042 6,216 
Preshrunk 2,219 | 2,629 | 2,653 
Fully shrunk 37 222 | 265 
No excessive shrinkage 162 261 |; 112 
Fabric to shrink not more 

than 2% 37 86 | 6 
Fabric to shrink not more | 

than 3% 148 35 | 0 

| 7,704 | 9,275 | 9,252 


Total 


Colorfastness outranks all other character- 
istics in order of importance. In fact, it re- 
ceived more votes than any other single char- 
acteristic listed by the groups. Colorfastness 
to washing and colorfastness to sun were men- 
tioned most often (table 4). 

Shrinkage control places second in im- 
portance. Almost two-thirds of the votes 
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were for a residual shrinkagé in the fabric of 
not more than one per cent (table 5). 

Qualities related to weave are also high on the 
list, represented by such specifications as 
“well-balanced weave,” ‘‘no yarn slippage,”’ 
and “no stretching’’ as well as specific yarn 
counts (table 6). The yarn count typical of 
many prewar house dress percales (80 x 80 
was the construction listed as_ preferable, 
apparently indicating that this had given sat- 
isfactory service. 


TABLE 6 


Votes on qualities related to weave 


NUMBER OF VOTES ON DRESSES 
FABRIC CONSTRUCTION OF VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 
DESIRED 
Low Medium | High 


Well-balanced weave 


re 1,231 | 1,470 | 2,027 

Firm weave ; 854 | 1,533 | 1,524 
Good quality, durable. 640 904 | 1,116 
Dees not stretch 23 | 26 73 
Dees not ravel 21 51 57 
80 x 80 808 | 1.411 | 2.114 
72x72 0 83 
68 x 74 1 106 0 
60 x 60, 64 x 64, 60 x 72 230 — 114 27 
40 x 60 F | 30 20 0 
3,838 | 5,718 | 6,94¢ 


Total 


Fiber and yarn quality received less mention 
than colorfastness, shrinkage control, or weave 
But some women recognized the significance of 
combed yarns in fabric quality as shown by the 
523 votes which mentioned them even in con- 
nection with low-priced house dresses. Al- 
though the women were discussing cotton 
dresses for housework, 328 specifically voted 
for 100 per cent cotton fabrics. A very smal! 
number of votes (10) were cast for cotton and 
rayon mixtures. Comments also indicated a 
preference for fabrics which do not require 
special care in laundering, such as low tempera- 
tures in either washing or ironing. 

Very little or no fabric filling or sizing is 
wanted by 527 of the women. Special finishes, 
such as ‘‘crease resistant’”’ and ‘‘permanent,”’ 
received 647 votes. Some women merely said 
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thev wanted their dresses to hold their shape 
and look new after being washed. 


TABLE 7 


i otes for characteristics related to fit and quality of design 


| 
| NUMBER OF VOTES ON DRESSES 
; VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 
CHARACTERISTICS RELATED | OF s cE 
TO DESIGN — 
| 
| Low Medium | High 


} 
Fitting and sizing 


Fitting 8,662 |10,020 |11,.496 
Sizing. 7,191 | 7,797 | 9,300 
Subtotal 15,853 visa 20,796 


Dress details 


Openings and plackets, 


kind, length 3,006 | 4,046 6,638 
Sleeves and cuffs 1,977 | 1,710 | 2,083 
Pockets, number and size | 1,864 | 2,139 | 2,348 
Trimmings, kind | 1,733 | 2,242 | 2,883 
Thread, matching 1.487 | 1.126 | 1,683 
Fasteners, number, kind, 

and size 1.480 1,531 1.835 
Skirts 1,232 | 1,208 | 1,395 
Necklines, collars 663 646 996 
Belts, kind 311 379 490 
Belt loops, kind 107 192 214 
Seams, number of seams 76 113 122 
Shoulder pads, kind 47 | 95 161 

Subtotal 14,043 15.428 20,848 

Fabric 
Color combinations, good 

range of color 2,292 | 2,789 | 3,502 
Design of fabric 2.063 | 2,351 | 3,325 

Subtotal 4,305 | 5,140 | 6,827 

Style 
(Juality 3,177 | 4,094 | 4,753 
Safety features 302 351 356 
Type 289 541 747 
Subtotal | 3,768 | 4,986 | 5,856 
Total 37,969 43.370 54,327 


Lightweight fabrics are preferred by 308 of 
the women, while 198 want med:um-weight 
ones. Fabrics heavy enough so that slips are 
not needed under house dresses are desired 
by 31. 
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Practical trimming that washes well, is color- 
fast, preshrunk, and ‘‘will last as long as the 
dress’’ received twice as many votes as the kind 
and amount of trimming. 


TABLE & 


Votes for design features relating to fit 


VUMBER OF VOTES ON DRESSES 


OF VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 
CHARACTERISTICS OF DESIGN 


Low | Medium| High 


Extra fullness across back | 

and front 2.396 | 2,635 | 2,804 
Full, not skimpy | 1.868 2.067 | 2,682 
Large, roomy armscye | 1,688 | 1.573 | 1,880 
Roomy in right places | 1,024 | 1.407 | 1,467 


Long enough, full cut, good 
fitting sleeves 


Skirt that does not “ride up” 664 | 852 O44 
Well-fitted dress 137 290 338 
Fitted waistline 4 64 64 
Skirt medium width at hem, 

60 to 72 inches 49 91 92 
Long enough belts 13 21 25 


Dresses long and wide enough 
to stay in place when 


reaching 10 11 | 11 
Narrow shoulders 7 7 7 
Broad shoulders 2 | 0 | 0 
Neckline large enough to slip i 

over head 0 | 30 35 
Good-fitting, comfortable 

neckline and collar 0 3 | 22 

Total 8,662 10,020 496 


Durable fastenings that will withstand temp- 
eratures encountered in ordinary washing and 
ironing—fastenings that will not flatten, melt, 
rust, fade, discolor, crack, or break—were 
stressed as important characteristics. The 
wording of their statements showed how 
strongly the women felt the need for better 
fastenings on house dresses. 

Good-quality thread was mentioned as essen- 
tial by about one-fourth of the women. Group 
discussions indicated that much of the thread 
used in ready-made house dresses is not 
satisfactory. 


Quality of Design 


Next in importance to materials is design, 
according to the votes of the women (table 2), 
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The many design characteristics given as 
essential are listed in table 7. The fit and size 
of house dresses were associated with their 
comfort and therefore with their design in 
many instances (table 8). 

Better fit and sizing polled a large number of 
votes and was a subject which brought a 
barrage of comments. The women want full- 
ness across the back, action backs, fullness 
across the front, roomy armholes, full-cut 
sleeves, and skirts full enough that they do 
not “‘ride up” (table 8). In other words, they 
want full, not skimpy, dresses, ‘‘roomy in the 
right places.” 


TABLE 9 
Votes relating to sizing 


NUMBER OF VOTES ON DRESSES 
SIZING CHARACTERISTICS OF VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 
Low Medium | 
Uniform sizing....... .| 4,375 | 4,774 |s ,276 
More half sizes, ‘large his, 
large sizes with small | 
waists. a 2,193 | 2,313 | 2,953 
A range in all sises—short, | 
medium, and tall.......... 277 | 413 | 565 
More large sizes 170 87 | 199 
Better bust sizing and dene 
lengths. 153 187 | 252 
Junior sizes 23 23 | 40 
Great variety of sizes | 0 0 | 15 
Total.... | 7,191 | 7,797 | 9,300 


Uniform sizing (table 9) was stressed as a 
major essential characteristic. Many of the 
characteristics named, as well as the com- 
ments, brought out the need for better sizing. 
The women said they wanted sizes more nearly 
accurate for all ages and for short, medium, 
and tall as well as for slender and stout figures. 
Half sizes seem to be popular according to the 
votes. The need for a greater variety of sizes 
is shown by such comments as “‘It is very 
difficult to find decent dresses in large sizes,” 
‘‘We need more dresses sizes 38 to 46,’’ ‘‘Sizes 
18 and 20 are needed,”’ and ‘‘We want more 
small sizes.” 

Adequate openings that make a dress “‘easy 
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to get into’’ were voted for by 1,299 women. 
Approximately a third more (492) specified 
openings all the way down the front. Only 
a few want dresses which open only to the 
waistline, three-fourths of the way down the 
front, or with side closings. Openings finished 
with slide fastenings got many votes—927. 

Short sleeves have proved comfortable and 
practical for house dresses according to the 
vast majority of those who indicated a specitic 
sleeve length—1,765 out of 1,977. 

Large pockets, correctly placed for utility and 
comfort, received 1,138 votes. ‘One,’ “‘one 
or two,” or ‘“‘two pockets”’ were specified by 
498 of the women. The skirt is the favorite 
location for pockets. 

Suitable trimming ranks close to pockets and 
sleeves in importance. The votes ranged from 
604 down to 66 on specifications listed in the 
following order: nothing excessive, simple and 
conservative, flat, sensible, self-trim, distinc- 
tive, no white, none whatsoever. 

Thread that matches the dress was voted essen- 
tial by a large number of women. 

Medium-sized buttons received a significant 
number of votes, 1,162 out of the 1,480 which 
dealt with buttons. The remaining votes 
were in decreasing order for the following: 
adequate for proper closing, few buttons, no 
buttons, ‘‘not placed too far apart,’’ fewest 
possible, placed properly to take strain, and 
lightweight buttons. 

Gored skirts with no pleats hold first place in 
women’s favor as far as house dresses are con- 
cerned. They received 1,143 of the 1,232 
votes relating to skirts. 

Simple necklines are the kind wanted by the 
majority of the women. Plain necklines and 
simple collars were stressed. 

Set-in belts were specified by 267 women, no 
loose belts by 40. 

Attractive color and design of fabric are con- 
sidered essential for house dresses by many of 
the women from the standpoint of enjoyment 
of the dress. Variety of color (bright, medium, 
dark, and light) and variety of design (prints as 
well as checks, stripes, twill weaves, and other 
woven patterns) were mentioned. 
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Suitable, simple, and attractive dress designs 
received most of the votes relating to this 
quality (table 10). In addition to votes, 
specific comments emphasizing the importance 
of attractive and flattering styles for all sizes 
and all ages were sent in from 21 of the 22 
states reporting. Women needing large-sized 
dresses want more variety in design, also 
youthful, smart styles. Older women who are 
short asked for mature designs in small sizes. 
Shirtwaist dresses received 117 of 289 votes 
relating to style of dress. Other styles men- 
tioned as desirable were two-piece, princess, 
sun-back, jumper or one-piece dresses, and 
slacks or shorts with skirts. 


TABLE 10 
Votes on dress designs 


| NUMBER OF VOTES ON DRESSES 


| OF VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 
DESIGN CHARACTERISTICS 


Simple, plain, suitable, at- 


tractive... 1,393 | 1,419 | 1,468 
Attractive for all sizes 1,267 | 1,678 | 2,057 
Interesting and better _ 261 | 470 | 480 
Fashionable | 172; 325 534 
Functional, suited to fabric 

and use. . 84 | 95 | 76 
Suitable for street wear. . 0! 107 | 109 
Original... .. | 0 | 0 | 29 

Total... 3,177 | 4,094 | 4,753 


Quality of Workmanship 


Features related to quality of workmanship 
received 27 per cent of all votes cast in regard 
to low-priced house dresses (table 2). Typica 
descriptions of the workmanship desired are: 
tailor-made, well-made, well-constructed, good, 
neat, securely sewed, and reinforced. Details 
of workmanship are found in table 11. 

Wide, well-made, and finished seams ranked 
first in importance among all other details of 
construction. One-half inch seams are con- 
sidered adequate for low-priced dresses by 
1,253 voters. However, another fairly large 
group, 797, want seams that range in width 
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from § inch to 1 inch. Among the 4,184 who 
specified “‘good and wide’’ seams were probably 
many who had in mind seams wider than a 
half inch. 


TABLE 11 
Votes for characteristics related to quality of workmanship 


NUMBER OF VOTES ON DRESSES 
CHARACTERISTICS RELATED OF VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 
TO QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP —_ 


Low Medium | High 


Dress details 
Seams, widths. .| 6,245 | 7,170 | 8,679 
Finished, well made 5,975 | 6,068 | 8,398 
Hems, widths...... ee 5,361 | 6,010 | 7,283 
Finished, well made 523 701 974 


Stitching, good 4,828 | 5,775 | 6,048 
Fastenings 


Buttonholes, good, well 


made.. 2,882 | 3,244 | 4,193 
Fastenings, well sewed on 900 | 1,073 | 1,353 
Fastenings, reinforced. 158 234 253 
Workmanship in general, well 

made 1,377 | 1,923 | 2,789 
Beits, quality 766 | 1,339 | 1,423 
Pockets, reinforced, securely 

sewed... 5 rere 306 413 450 
Trimmings, securely attached 233 306 | 333 
Reinforcements. 112 105 245 
Necklines, collars, well made. 38 60 63 
Shoulder pads, well attached 32 45 45 
Facings, adequate, well con- 

structed 25 25 73 
Openings and plackets, neat. . 13 13 13 
Pressed as sewed 0 0 23 


Subtotal 


Culling of dress 


Cutting on grain ..| 2,849 | 3,061 | 3,810 
Subtotal 2,849 | 3,061 | 3,810 
Total 32,623 |37,565 |46,448 


Ample hems, at least 2 to 2} inches wide, are 
considered essential by about four-fifths of the 
women who voted about hems. Heme that 
are deep, generous, and wide enough for ad- 
justment were wanted by a majority of the 
other women. 

Good stitching on low-priced house dresses 
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was requested by 2,033 women. Straight, 
even, secure, and adjusted to suit the material 
are some of the qualities mentioned as desired. 
A little more than half of the 2,795 women who 
specified the number of stitches want at least 
12 or 12 to 14 stitches per inch. 


TABLE 12 


Votes for characteristics related to ease of care of 
house dresses 


| woMBER OF VOTES ON ! RESSI 
CHARACTERISTICS AFFECTING OF VARIOUS PRICE RANGts 


EASE OF CARE 


Low | Medium | High 
Fabric 
No special care necessary | 2.161 | 2,183 | 2.677 
Extra fabric for patching 202 275 | 477 
Washes easily 71 83 S4 
Will stand 50 to 52 washings 52 52 52 
Ironing not necessary 28 48 58 
Trons easily 11 12 12 
Subtotal! 2,525 | 2,653 | 3,360 
Dress details 

All washable features 503 617 513 
Washable shoulder pads 98 60 74 

Permanently stiffened shoul 
der pads 32 45 45 
Extra buttons 44 52) 107 
No white or bias collars 1 25 | 38 
No covered buckles 0 0 20 
Subtotal 738 799 797 
Total 3,263 | 3,452 | 4,157 


Well-made buttonholes received a relatively 
large number of votes, indicating again how 
important is the quality of fastenings. The 
women stressed that buttonholes should fit 
the corresponding buttons, be placed not too 
close to the edge of the opening, made on the 
grain of the fabric, and have no broken stitches. 

Better belts were given enough votes to indi- 
cate that belts on house dresses present real 
problems to the homemaker. Washable, good 
body, wrinkle-proof, and permanently’ stiff 
were some of the characteristics specifically 
mentioned as essential. 

“Dress cut on the grain of the fabric” was 
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stressed as essential by almost one-fourth of 
the women who participated in the project. 


Characteristics Relating to Care 
Many of the characteristics discussed above 
are related to the ease of washing and ironing a 


TABLE 13 


Votes fer informative labels about certain house-dres, 


characteristics 


‘ NUMBER 
DRESS CHARACTERISTICS OF VOTES 
Colorfastness 11,209 


Shrinkage control 8, 440 
Size of dress, stated in terms buyers can 


interpret 5,310 
Fiber and fabric identification |} 4,134 
Washing directions 2,354 
Manufacturer’s or designer’s name |} 1,802 
Fabric finishes | 1,575 
Yarn count 1,022 
Washability of dresses, of dress features, 

fastenings (also heat resistant} 687 
Price on label 661 
More information in simplified terms about 

laboratory tests, durability tensile 

strength, abrasion 426 
(QJuality of trimming and buttons 426 


house dress. Table 12 list~ others. The 


women want their dresses to ! 


ok well after 
laundering and so designed that household 
equipment, such as the washing ...achine, 
wringer, and ironer, can be used in la 


them. 


lering 


Informative Labels 


That better labeling of house dresses is 
wanted by women is supported strongly by 
the fact that 40,369 votes were cast requesting 
information on labels about 50 house dress 
characteristics. Table 13 shows the kind of 
information the women desire. 
were given label items dealing with manu- 


A tew votes 


facturing and labor, such as date of manu- 
facture, union made, factory conditions, and 
“Made in USA.” An identification of ‘‘sec- 
onds”’ in quality is also wanted by some of the 


women. 
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Adult Education Studies Reported 


MARY LOUISE COLLINGS 


Miss Collings has been home economist with the division of field studies 


and training in the U.S. Extension Service for four vears. 


Before that 


+ she was home management specialist at Louisiana State University. 


HE theory of American adult education 
rests almost entirely upon the observation that 
adults have learned throughout all recorded _his- 
tory; that they have been learning and learning 
extensively in our own time; and that they doubt- 
less can learn even more if they choose.' 


Today the learning capacity of adults is 
undisputed, and the boundaries of adult edu- 
cation have been pushed ever farther back. 
We cannot report here all the outstanding re- 
search which home economists have con- 
tributed to the field. 

It has seemed best, therefore, to take for 
discussion studies in vocational home eco- 
nomics and in extension education, and among 
those only such studies as may contribute 
both to formal teaching agencies and to the 
total field of adult education. From more 
than 100 extension studies and about 35 
studies listed by the U. S. Office of Education, 
I shall report on some which concern outcomes 
sought by home economists, curriculum. 
persons reached by an educational program, 
and newer methods of teaching. 


Progress Toward Goals 


Rhoda Ellis undertook a study in 1943-44 
to find out whether or not the food habits of 
urban working women could be changed 
through a short-term nutrition course. Her 
secondary purpose was to determine the in- 
fluence of certain personal factors on food 
habits and willingness to change. She used 
as subjects clerical and professional women 
who had registered for the American Red 
Cross’ standard nutrition course. 


1k. A. Beck and L. Bropy. “The Literature of 
Adult Education.’”’ American Association for Adult 
Education, 1941, p. 1. 
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A comparison is made of the answers of an 
experimental and a control group to a per- 
sonal data questionnaire and the three meal- 
consumption record forms filled out by each 
class member at intervals throughout the 
course to determine changes in food habits 
resulting from the course. 

The study indicates that food habits of 
adult, urban wage earners can be changed 
somewhat by a short nutrition course but that 
some food habits are likely to be unchanged. 
Conclusions are that it is important to create 
a desire in the individual to meet nutrition 
standards and then to present nutrition in- 
formation in such a way that meeting these 
standards becomes habitual. 

Research that establishes suitable measuring 
devices for appraising progress toward edu- 
cational goals benefits all areas in adult edu- 


cation. More such research is needed. 


Value Patterns of Families 


A study that has implications both for- 
secondary schools and for adult education 
and for both curriculum and method is that 
made by Mattie Pattison. She developed a 
generalized technique for identifying value 
patterns of farm families and for determining 
the extent to which these value patterns 
directed the use of money for family living 
and whether farm families differ significantly 
in patterns of certain values. 

Nine values were carefully defined. Farm 
families of relatively high income were chosen 
for study—families who had been keeping 
detailed records of expenditures under the 
direction of management specialists. An in- 
ventory was constructed consisting of prob- 
lems calling for choices among goods or services 
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that required expenditure of about the same 
amount of money, with reasons to be checked 
which were keyed to the values being studied. 
The instrument was found to have fairly 
high validity and high enough reliability for 
use with groups of adults. A second tech- 
nique was developed for deriving value pat- 
terns from account records. 

Significant differences in value patterns of 
families were found and also differences in the 
extent to which money was used to attain 
values indicated as most important by each 
family. Value patterns of adolescents and 
adults, to be used for secondary school and 
for adult education, can be similarly studied. 
Criteria for selection of learning experiences 
in relation to values summarize the implica- 
tions of the study for the curriculum. 


Interagency Co-ordination 


Jessie M. McVey’s study of interagency 
co-operation and co-ordination in the field of 
adult education is of much interest. She 
investigated the contributions being made to 
family members in a rural county of Georgia 
by various individuals and agencies con- 
cerned with home and family problems. Her 
purpose was to determine the amount of waste- 
ful duplication and unjustifiable competition 
and the needs for additional services. 

Problems of these families were selected 
after study of the literature, personal inter- 
views with family members and others, and 
opinions of representatives of federal, state, 
and local agencies working with rural families. 
Records and reports of agencies were studied 
and visits were made with representatives of 
the agencies to collect information on the 
services. 

It was found that not all contributions are 
recorded and that evidence was not always 
available to support the contention of a given 
agency that a specific service was rendered. 

The basic need of farm families there is 
increasing their income. Most of the children 
do not stay in school beyond the elementary 
grades. Duplication of service and competi- 
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tion in rendering services and in receiving 
credit for services were found. 

It was recommended (1) that the co-ordinat- 
ing council of agencies and representatives 
of agencies and farm groups be reorganized 
for co-operative planning to help families 
solve their problems; (2) that homemaking 
education in the schools have certain different 
emphases; and (3) that the homemaking 
curriculum be re-evaluated and that prospec- 
tive teachers of homemaking in Georgia be 
given certain co-operative experiences during 
their training period. 


Home Demonstration Organization 


In a study of the home demonstration or- 
ganization in sample rural Massachusetts 
towns, we asked 153 leaders and 624 home- 
makers about their part in extension activ- 
ities. About a third of the homemakers had 
attended a home demonstration meeting at 
some time. About half had made some at- 
tempt to get extension information by going 
to meetings or by using bulletins or by mak- 
ing calls to the agent’s office. 

So many other extension studies in various 
parts of the country have brought similar 
findings that we begin to accept as a ceiling 
for meeting-attendance the one-third of the 
people in any community who will go out 
regularly to meetings. We now see our prob- 
lem to be the development of other ways of 
reaching the half who make no effort to get 
information for themselves. 

Knowing more about them will help us to 
discover ways of appealing to them. 

The rural homemakers in the six Massachu- 
setts counties who made no effort to get in- 
formation had less formal schooling than those 
who attended meetings or who made other 
efforts to get information. Seventy-seven 
per cent were women above 35 years of age. 
Almost half had an eighth grade education 
or Jess, and about three-fourths had not com- 
pleted high school. More of them lacked 
home conveniences and were of slightly lower 
income than others in their communities. 

Similar facts were found by Martha E. 
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Adult Education Studies Reported 


Artist and Mary S. Lyle in their study of 
adults in Omaha vocational homemaking 
classes. 

Previous studies have shown that less 
privileged women change their practices to 
conform with extension recommendations as 
readily as the more privileged do, if they have 
as Many exposures to recommended practices 
suited to their needs. This study makes us 
recognize that radio, news articles, home visits, 
and such methods should be used not to 
supplement meetings but as primary methods 
directed toward those who are not meeting- 
minded. This study leads us to believe that 
educational materials for this group should 
be directed toward women over 35 with a first 
or second grade high school education and 
below-average level of living. 

Most of the Massachusetts homemakers of 
our study were found to associate the exten- 
sion program with sewing, canning, nutrition, 
and gardening. About a third of them think 
of family relationships and community prob- 
lems as also being within extension’s scope. 

This study taught us that when women help 
administer the extension program, a larger 
number in their communities understand it 
and are brought into it than otherwise. 

We have always felt that it is important 
that women from different geographical areas 
and from different socioeconomic groups be 
brought into the organization. We are now 
stressing as never before the importance of 
democratic participation of all of these 
groups in the selection of leaders, in program 
planning, and in conduct of the program. 
Such a democratic course of action we have 
found to be not only good education but good 
organization. 

In answer to the question “Why do you 
give time to home demonstration work?” 
these rural homemakers of Massachusetts 
usually said, “Because I learn something 
new,” or “Because I want to help others.” 

Most rural women who give time to home 
demonstration work are in the 35 to 54 age 
group whose homemaking pattern is set. 
They may be bored with homemaking tasks. 
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It takes something new and stimulating or a 
chance to serve outside their own four walls 
to motivate them. We must draw on these 
powerful forces if we are to further our work 
in rural areas. 


Readability of Publications 


But let us think again of the half of the rural 
women who do not participate in an adult edu- 
cation program. How can we give them a 
second chance at education? The publication 
studies of the Extension Service give a clue to 
the answer. 

For about six years, the Extension Service 
has been studying the readability of extension 
publications written for farm families. A 
readability unit under the direction of Amy 
Cowing has been set up within the Service to 
study what makes some writing easy and some 
hard to read. This unit has been using the 
scientific readability experiments of Gray, 
Leary, Lorge, Dale, and Flesch as a basis for 
their analysis of extension publications sent 
in by extension workers for a readability 
checkup. 

The analyses of these samples show that 55 
per cent of the publications are above the 
eighth grade reading level, although only 
about a fourth of U. S. farm adults have had 
more than eight grades of schooling, according 
to the 1940 census. 

The readability unit concludes that easy- 
to-read material has: short, simple sentences; 
simple, concrete words; and personal refer- 
ences such as “we” and “you” and human 
interest words referring to people. 

Using this laboratory technique, Ida C. 
Mason has been checking through interviews 
with homemakers and farmers the readership 
of extension publications. Her most recent 
study was of the Louisiana Farmers’ Almanac, 
issued in 1944 and 1945 by the Louisiana Ex- 
tension Service to its co-operators. The 
Almanac is a handbook for farmers and home- 
makers with reminders of the jobs to be done 
each month. Brief recommendations by sub- 
ject-matter specialists are followed by refer- 
ences to pertinent bulletins for details. 
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Interviews with 216 farmers and home- 
makers in four Louisiana parishes showed that 
about 25 per cent of the homemakers had 
followed the recommendations for home gar- 
dens and orchards; about 18 per cent those 
for food preservation; only 6 per cent those 
for home management. 

Sentences selected at random were read to 
the homemakers and farmers who were then 
asked if they understood certain phrases. 
If the answer was ‘“‘yes,”’ each was asked 
how he would tell his neighbors this informa- 
tion in his own words. About 62 per cent of 
the 216 understood the phrase “‘reflange cans”; 
about 46 per cent, “for fall renovation”; only 
38 per cent, “crops for succulent grazing.” 

The radio offers another way of reaching 
those who do not go to meetings. 

Mrs. Helen Powell Smith, extension cloth- 
ing specialist in New York, conducted on the 
radio a successful dressmaking program, “Let’s 
Make a Dress.’”’ A series of 15 radio lessons, 
each 15 minutes long, was given twice a 
week over Station WGY, Schenectady. To 
stimulate interest and aid in the teaching, 
four clothing bulletins were mailed, one at a 
time, to enrollees. Wide publicity was given 
through local leaders, extension agents, cir- 
cular letters, posters, exhibits, and newspaper 
and radio announcements. 

Of the 11,000 women enrolled in this proj- 
ect, more than one-half had never before par- 
ticipated in any extension activity. 

Over 900 dresses were made by enrollees 
during the series of broadcasts, and hundreds 
of other women reported that they planned to 
make dresses soon. Over 1,900 reports were 
mailed in to Mrs. Smith. 

A study by Gladys Meloche, extension 
clothing specialist in Wisconsin, of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of three combinations of 
teaching methods also indicates that subject 
matter can be taught effectively by radio if 
the lessons are well planned. The three com- 
binations were: project leader with leaflet 
and radio; project leader and leaflet; and radio 
and leaflet. The lessons were on care and 
repair of hats. 
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Later Lucinda Crile helped her conduct a 
survey to determine the value of these three 
combinations. Tentative data indicate that 
the most effective combination was radio and 
leaflet. The local leader-leaflet-radio com 
bination came second; the leader-leaflet ap 
proach third—both as to number of women 
using the ideas and number of ideas used 


Summary 


We see then that educational research in 
recent years has made some progress toward 
goals long recognized to be difficult of attain 
ment. In the year ahead we hope that many 
home economists will apply the findings of 
these researchers to the benefit of the nation’s 
families. 

For those who wish to read the full reports 
of the studies described briefly here the authors 
and titles are listed below: 


The Nine Studies 


1. B., and M. L. A Study ot 
Home Demonstration Organization in the Rural 
Towns of Six Massachusetts Counties. U. S 
Extension Service, 1946. 

2. Cowing, A. Are We Writing for Our Readers?’ 
A report of the readability unit of the U.S 
Extension Service, 1945. 

3. Crite, L. The Effectiveness of the Ward County, 
North Dakota, Extension Radio Program 
U.S. Extension Service, 1945. 

4. Exttis, R. The Value of an Educational Program 
for Changing Food Habits. Abstract in New 
York University School of Education, 127 pp 
MS, 1944. 

. McVey, J. M. A Study of Significant Programs 
of Home and Family Life Against the Social and 
Economic Background of a Rural Area of the 
South. New York University, 113 pp. MS, 1943 

6. Mason, I. C. An Evaluation of the Louisiana 

S. Extension Service, 
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Farmers’ Almanac. U. 
1945. 
. Mevocur, G., and Crite, L. Relative Effective 
ness of Methods Used in Teaching the Care and 
Repair of Hats. U. S. Extension Service, 1946 
8. Pattison, M. Implications for Education in the 
Relationship Between Expressed Values of Cer 
tain Farm Families and Their Expenditures for 
Living. University of Chicago, 128 pp. MS, 1945 

9. Smita, H. P. The Effectiveness of a Radio Pro- 
gram Designed to Teach Clothing Construction. 
U. S. Extension Service, 1946. 
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The Job Ahead in General Education 


H. GORDON HULLFISH 


Dr. Hullfish, faculty member at Ohio State University for 24 years, 
has long been actively identified with such groups as the Progressive 
Education Association, in which he served as chairman of the Com- 
mission on Educational Freedom. He is the author or co-author of 
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“The Educational Frontier, 


Democracy in Transition,” and other books. 


Presented here is a cutting of his talk before the AHEA in Cleveland. 


HE present interest general 
education, highly accelerated as it is, is not a 
new interest. It has been growing ever since 
World War I. It has as its background the 
developing suspicion that what was passing 
for liberal education had ceased to have a 
liberalizing influence. It most certainly is 
not, as some recent publicity might suggest, 
an innovation dreamed up in the Harvard 
Yard. 

The evils of specialization have long been 
apparent. Many voices have been raised to 
protest this tendency. Not only did the in- 
tegrity of education seem to be threatened but 
also the integrity of our democratic civiliza- 
tion. Yet the fact remains that specializa- 
tion has been, and is, as the purposes of the 
soldier-student now indicate, a motivating 
factor throughout all of higher education. 
We may use this motivation for a purpose 
larger than the one it has served. We shall 
ignore it, however, at our peril. 

Home economists are aware, where they 
have given thought to their purposes, of this 
problem. Specialization within this field has 
gone forward at such a pace that its initial 
interest—family living—is now but a specialty 
among specialties. 

It is time that we gave thought to the prob- 
lems of civilization, placing our special in- 
terests in the perspective of larger purposes. 
We are up against the necessity today of work- 
ing out a way of life under what may properly 
be termed “the atomic imperative.” Our 
past habits are simply not good enough for 
the present. This is as true in education as 
it is in the field of international relations. 


In such a situation teaching ought to be an 
exciting adventure. Its importance is evident. 
We must note, however, that among the op- 
portunities for specialization our young people 
are more and more rejecting teaching as a 
career. In large measure this is an economic 
matter. But this is only part of the story. 
Our young people are not going to be attracted 
“into boredom.” 

Let me repeat. At this moment, teaching 
ought to be an exciting adventure. We must 
act now as if man had sense enough to create 
machinery that will make peace a continuing 
reality. We must then teach in ways that will 
help our young people live in such a world. 
We need common ‘purposes and understand- 
ings, shared insights and desires, to give direc- 
tion and meaning to the specialization which 
may properly function as the motivating force 
for one who wishes to become a responsible 
adult in his world. 

We cannot build citizens of a conjoint enter- 
prise on the basis of special interest and special 
privilege. This is the task before general 
education—to build the habitudes from which 
a progressively widened and deepened sharing 
of common concerns may emerge. It is just 
such habitudes which are essential to the 
democracy that we would like to have educa- 
tion serve. 


Behavior Is Based on Beliefs 


There are, then, two major emphases which 
should be placed in all of education. In 
the face of the atomic imperative we now con- 
front in life as a whole, these are educational 
imperatives. The student, first, should be 
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enabled, in all of his educational experience. tackling the problem of student belief head on 

and in terms appropriate to his development, and by teasing out the social significance of 

to examine the beliefs and values on which his knowledge as it enters the experience of the 
behavior rests; and, second, each educative students, may be reconstructed in ways that 
experience should develop in such a way that _ bring to the fore the human bearings of the area 

the behavior of the student is transformed in A specialization which is gained in such a 

the light of the social significance of the knowl- setting will become an instrument of share: 

edge which is “taught.” insight and understanding. 

We have made so much of mobility in Home economics has an important contri- G 
our world and we have so developed our in- bution to make to the general education of the — 
struments of communication that our young student. It may make this contribution in 
people are now confronted with multiple, and all of its courses. It may also, by combining — 
frequently contradictory, sources of beliefs. with other areas of knowledge, take a position —_ 
Yet they behave, as they must, in terms of of leadership in constructing educative ex “— 
what they believe. What we think of as_ periences which help young people, quite plet 
formal education is but one source of belief without regard for sex or specialization, be- prol 
and it, too, even when we turn to the heritage come aware of themselves as having a respon- ms 
some would have us uncritically honor, is_ sibility for intelligent participation in the oe 
not without its contradictions. Under the affairs of the family and in the duties of citizen- chal 
circumstances a common way of life is but a_ ship. If the home economists do not learn 2 ™ 
remote possibility; and, more’ seriously in to advance the processes of co-operation on _ 
terms of building a respect for learning, the the campus, it is fair to assume that the ad- Pi 
student comes to believe that even those who _ vance will be made without them. The gen- hou: 
teach do not cherish their knowledge in ‘the eral education movement, formless as it fre- by 
light of its social consequences. quently is, has an inherent vitality. It is not hom 

Yet the situation need not be as it is. The a present fad, though it may fail finally to live — 
corrective lies close at hand, even though few up to expectations. What we need to know this 
institutions of higher learning can subsidize more clearly than we now do is just what these i” de 
committees to think for them. In home eco- expectations are. The home economist should | "0" 
nomics, for instance, the course offerings, by _ be a participant in this decision. sn 

ance 

The Dignity of Man Hom 

Rz 

There will be scoffers and there will be cynics. There will be setbacks. But origi 
fundamentally, if you believe in the dignity of mankind, in the regard which it is 
each man and woman has for a fellow human being and his or her welfare, then Tim 
you believe that we do have the foundations upon which to meet new problems mak, 
and move forward to progress. does 
There is nothing inherently in man which makes war inevitable. There is speci 
nothing inherently in man which makes it impossible to organize and maintain In 
a free society in a mass production era... . / And, as to the cynics and scoffers, over: 
let us remember there were cynics who scoffed at the birth of the United States stant 
of America. . . . Down through the centuries each real step of human progress vacu 
and each new step of human progress have arrived because there have always depo: 
been some men and some women who have done what others said could not be for rn 
done.—CAPTAIN HAROLD STASSEN in his address at the Chicago Convention tract 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. dust- 


Some Household Equipment Developments 


EARL C McCRACKEN 


Dr. McCracken, now physicist for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, formerly taught physics and served as consultant on prob- 
lems of research in home economics at Iowa State College and later was pro- 
fessor of household engineering at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


N discussing benefits to families through 
research in household equipment, I shall re- 
strict myself to mechanical development of 
equipment and performance-in-use of the com- 
pleted equipment. But among the pressing 
problems in the field are determination of 
functional requirements, interpretation of per- 
formance-in-use results to manufacturers for 
changes in design and to users for change 
in use-habits, standardization, and informative 
labeling. 

Practically all research in development of 
household equipment has been done in factories 
by engineers and designers, almost none by 
home economists. Until home economists 
acquire the necessary engineering training, 
this will continue to be the case. Changes 
in design, however, come as a result of informa- 
tion obtained from performance-in-use re- 
search by home economists or from perform- 
ance in the field. 


Home Appliances Secondary 


Rarely is a piece of household equipment 
originally designed for home use. Usually 
it is adapted from commercial equipment. 
Time and home-trial do bring changes that 
make for more efficient home use, but rarely 
does the homemaker or household equipment 
specialist contribute to its early development. 

Innovations in design are often carry- 
overs from other-than-household use. For in- 
stance, the idea for and development of the 
vacuum cleaner in which the cleanings are 
deposited in water originated from a method 
for removing dust from the air in order that 
tractors could operate satisfactorily in the 
dust-bowl. Although sales of the household 
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adaptation often far surpass those of the 
original commercial product, design changes 
affecting the household adaptation still too 
often result from those improvements in the 
commercial appliance. 

The enormous wartime demand for in- 
formation on care and repair of household 
equipment forced more home economists than 
ever before to get their heads and hands into 
the inner workings of household equipment. 
As a result they will now know more about 
whether or not recommendations derived from 
performance-in-use have a chance of being 
accepted. 

Performance-in-use research by home econ- 
omists was much curtailed during the war be- 
cause of the more acute need for us elsewhere. 
Besides we felt no urge to keep on gathering 
data on prewar designs of household equipment 
when newer designs would soon appear. 

We realize now that although most atten- 
tion is directed toward postwar items many 
people will not have postwar models for a long 
time. We should know what effects age and 
“condition of servitude’ have upon the per- 
formance of prewar articles, since allotments 
for utilities for social welfare cases are 
based on general average performance. For- 
tunately, cooking and heating appliances 
using relatively the largest proportions of the 
utilities are quite constant in mechanical 
efficiency until actual breakdown occurs. 

Cessation of equipment research enabled 
us to pause and look at the broader aspects 
of the field. We began to realize that the 
term “efficiency” involved more than me- 
chanical factors. During the war, stress 
upon reducing home work to a minimum of 
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time and effort in order to release home workers 
for war activities outside the home sometimes 
resulted in lowered standards of homemaking. 

Examinations of some types of equipment 
revealed that improvement in design would 
have made possible upholding of standards of 
homemaking as well as great savings in time 
and energy. “Efficiency” became a fuller 
term involving the user as well as the equip- 
ment. 

A joint conference of household equipment 
research specialists and manufacturers held 
in January 1945 at Cornell University illus- 
trates this. Not all manufacturers, of course, 
could be invited to attend; but so few home 
economists are doing research in household 
equipment that there was no necessity for 
choosing among them! 

Since the whole field of household equip- 
ment could not be covered in the conference, 
discussions centered on kitchen cabinets and 
sinks, refrigerators, washing machines, and 
ranges. For two days, the home economics 
research specialists met in groups and with 
work simplification experts in order to pool 
research findings and thinking and to establish 
the bases to carry on further research. All 
agreed that emphasis should be placed on the 
time- and energy-saving factors of household 
equipment. The question was: How can 
they be determined? Much improvement is 
needed in methods and techniques for measur- 
ing fatigue in individuals and much has yet to 
be done to determine causes of fatigue. 

To digress—the most recently reported 
research on fatigue in a household task is that 
of Elaine Knowles-Weaver, who measured 
different body functions as affected by differ- 
ent heights of the ironing board. 

Research in the armed forces on energy 
expenditures in different lines of activity may 
have found and developed more fruitful 
methods and techniques for this type of re- 
search. To make the most of their own 
efforts home economists need, and can easily 
get, the co-operation of specialists such as 
physicists, anatomists, physiologists, and 
anthropologists. 

The specialists then met with the manu- 
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facturers and presented their results and ideas 
The manufacturers were pleased. They 
want to develop a closer relationship so that 
research findings and ideas can be more easil\ 
available. 

These manufacturers were doubtful of the 
reliability of survey findings which indicated 
need for design changes and public acceptance 
of a higher cost of an article embodying the 
change. Certainly extensive studies must be 
made to determine the dimensional groups into 
which women fall if we are to make any valid 
recommendations as to correct heights for 
working surfaces and other equipment dimen 
sions. 

Each group carried away a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the other’s problems. Manufacturers 
said that they would accept and utilize to the 
greatest possible extent whatever comprehen- 
sive data we obtained that point to change in 
manufacturing practices or design. 

Public acceptance of model design was 
thoroughly discussed. The manufacturers 
contended that if many appliances of a given 
model were bought, its features were the ones 
obviously desired by the consumer. The 
home economists pointed out that the public 
has no choice. It buys what is offered, and 
purchases do not prove that fewer sales would 
result if the features were changed. The 


findings of the AHEA’s Consumer Speak: 


Project, when group participation is sufficientl) 
large and results are properly interpreted, should 
help greatly in getting the homemaker’s idea: 
directly into the picture. 

It must be admitted, however, that many 
consumers speak from hearsay about the 
desirability of different designs or from limited 
experience with different models or types of 
designs. Laboratory findings and _ recom- 
mendations of specialists in the field should 
bear more weight than individual preferences 


The Range Question 


It is difficult to get the results of laboratory 
experimental data accepted if changes in 
equipment or design are involved. Take 
the matter of the present-day range with its 
one-level top and low oven. Manufacturers 
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Some Household Equipment Developments 


say this is the choice of the American home- 
maker. 

Suppose that laboratory data reveal that 
stooping to place materials in the oven and 
to take them out makes a sizable unnecessary 
expenditure of energy in a month’s time. We 
attempt to convince the manufacturer that 
he should change his range design to place 
the oven higher. 

Suppose he doesn’t see the light. Then we 
must teach the consumer to demand the 
change. This the manufacturer cannot resist. 
If consumers fall in line with laboratory find- 
ings, the problem is solvable but perhaps not 
easy. 

If the homemaker’s choice is the table top 
range, and if we believe the higher oven will 
save enough energy for us to make a fight for 
it, the problem is more difficult. We are 
caught between two fires. 

In one case, acceptance of data depends 
primarily on their adequacy and reliability. 
In the other, the problem of consumer educa- 
tion is added. In that we need the help of 
every home economist and every channel to 
the public. 


Performance Standards 


Research sometimes shows that changes in 
use habits will be necessary to enable the equip- 
ment to perform as it should. That entails a 
different line of attack and a much more diffi- 
cult problem. One area outlined in the long- 
time research program in equipment in the 
BHNHE is the “development of functional 
requirements and determination of perform- 
ance standards.” Equipment is used to aid 
in the performance of household tasks. In 
order to determine standards of performance, 
analyses will be made as to the degree of ef- 
fectiveness required of the equipment in 
performing the tasks. 

The term “standard” means many things to 
many people. One Association says: “A 
standard of this Association defines a product, 
process, or procedure with reference to one or 
more of the following: nomenclature, com- 
position, construction, dimension, tolerances, 
safety, operating characteristics, performance, 
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quality, rating, testing, and the service for 
which designed.” That sounds like a long 
way around but is the result of legal advice 
as to how to avoid attack from the standpoint 
of restraint of trade. The same Association 
defines “standardization” as the “formulation 
of such definition or standard.” 

When a consumer sees a publication such as 
“Standards for Waffle Irons,” he thinks of 
requirements for its performance-in-use or 
factors which influence that attribute. The 
term “standard” should be standardized, or 
the titles should designate which type of 
standard or standards is covered therein. 

We should all be aware of certain aspects of 
the national developments in the field of 
standardization of consumer goods, including 
household equipment. 


ASA and the Bureau of Standards 


Besides the national technical and profes- 
sional societies and trade associations two 
organizations have been active in originating 
or initiating the development of standards: 
the National Bureau of Standards and the 
American Standards Association. There has 
been a little overlapping of the functions of 
the two. Several years ago they began to 
plan reorganizations to strengthen and define 
standardization of consumer goods. 

The American Standards Association has 
ratified an amendment to its constitution de- 
signed to remove any doubt as to its interest 
in the field of consumer goods and strengthened 
its Advisory Committee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods, giving it more power to act and enlarging 
its personnel to include representation from 
manufacturers’ trade organizations. 

Henry A. Wallace, as secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, which includes the 
National Bureau of Standards, planned for a 


’ shift of standardization work from that Bureau 


to “more suitable status elsewhere in the De- 
partment.” Later in his letter to the chair- 
man of the ASA’s policy committee on stand- 
ards he stated that the Department, while 
continuing to publish a voluntary standard 
developed by a group when requested to do so 
“will be prepared as a matter of policy to 
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suggest, when the Association’s facilities are 
adequate, that standards be submitted to the 
ASA for publication as American standards.” 

This strengthens considerably the ASA in 
the field of consumer goods. 


Inference from Straws in the Wind 


One conclusion to be drawn is that now is 
the time for consumers and consumer organiza- 
tions te press for more and better standards for 
consumer goods. ‘‘Anew broom sweeps clean.” 
The new setups were organized to handle 
standards for consumer goods. Some house- 
hold equipment standards are high on the 
docket. Let’s push them through. 


Home Economists’ Contribution 


Home economists, as individuals and as 
AHEA members, are actively furthering 
standardization through the ASA. 

One of the major activities in household 
equipment research in recent years has been 
in the field of frozen food. Home economists 
have done sufficient research on operating 
characteristics of home freezers to be heard 
with respect when freezer standardization is 
being considered. The test procedure de- 
veloped in the Bureau was one of the bases 
in the development of a standard procedure. 

ASA’s sectional committee on household 
refrigerators has recently expanded its scope 
to include home freezers. It is gratifying to 
know that the AHEA’s representative is 
chairman of that committee and chairman, 
too, of the subcommittee on home freezer 
standardization. 

The work in the ASA on other household 
equipment for which there is a sectional com- 
mittee is being further activated in the way 
of revision of existing standards to take into 
account new developments and of completion 
of drafts for standards too long delayed. The 
AHEA’s representative is also chairman of 
the sectional committees dealing with electric 
flatirons, electric ranges, and electric water 
heaters. 

Consumer organization representatives on 
such ASA committees are handicapped by the 
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fact that existing standards are mostly those 
of trade associations. And they usually deal 
with aspects other than those in which the 
ultimate consumer is vitally interested. 

Sometimes consumer groups are articulate, 
but they lack specifications. The major con- 
tribution consumers can make to standardization 
of household equipment today is the formulation 
of desires and needs into specifications that can 
be presented along with those of trade associa- 
tions. If they were ready now or could be 
prepared soon, many desirable features could 
be speedily included in standards. Later, 
it will take much longer. 

Of course, the fly in the ointment is that 
we do not have complete data to write up a 
set of specifications for any one item of house- 
hold equipment. We have some specifications 
here and there, but we will have to be exceed- 
ingly forceful to have them included in any 
one standard in the absence of any formulated, 
organization-backed specification. Such a 
project surely is worthy of AHEA backing. 

One of the benefits of research in household 
equipment is to increase consumer demand 
for informative labeling and manufacturers’ 
acceptance of the principle of informative 
labeling. Informative labeling is especially 
needed in this period of substitution of mate- 
rials and introduction of new materials and 
designs. 

But until we have determined the functional 
requirements of a piece of household equip- 
ment, how can we say what information should 
be placed on the label? Perhaps some day 
we will have standard performance require- 
ment specifications so comprehensive that all 
that will be needed is a statement that the 
standard has been complied with. 

In the absence of any such utopian condi- 
tion, we must content ourselves with asking 


‘that labels carry information that we now 


know will indicate what to expect of the per- 
formance-in-use of the article. The relation- 
ship between construction details and desired 
efficiency must be established and information 
disseminated so that the labels will mean 
something. 
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Kitchens That Fit 


ELLA M. CUSHMAN 


Miss Cushman is associate professor of home economics at the New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell U niversity, where she teaches 
home management. Before joining the teaching staff at Cornell, she 
served for eight years as home management specialist in the New York 
Extension Service. She is the author of “Management in Homes,” pub- 
lished in 1945. Her degrees are from Columbia University and Cornell. 


IRST of all, what kinds of kitchens 
do women want? Do they all want the same 
kind? What do they strive for? What do 
they achieve? Mrs. Jones wants an at- 
tractive kitchen, and she is willing to pay for 
it if necessary by decreased convenience; her 
neighbor across the street wants a convenient 
kitchen, one in which she can do her work 
efficiently. She does not care so much how it 
looks. Then there is Mrs. Smith. She says 
she wants an individual kitchen, one that is 
different from those of her neighbors. And 
do not forget the Browns, who want a large 
kitchen, one big enough for all of them to 
work together and one in which they may 
carry on many different tasks. Mrs. Effi- 
ciency says she wants a one-woman kitchen 
in which she alone is queen. And all of them 
say they would like to be able to do their 
kitchen work with the minimum expenditure 
of time and energy. Is it possible for all of 
these women to have all that they want? 


Is a Satisfactory Kitchen Possible? 


To answer this question we need to know 
what kinds of kitchens women have now. 
Many farm women in certain parts of the 
country are using the kitchen that their 
grandmothers used, with some improvements. 
Others rent their homes or live in tenant 
houses, and they believe that the opportunity 
to improve these kitchens is closed to them. 
The few who are lucky enough to build can 
plan their kitchens. But a kitchen is a com- 
plicated thing, and sad mistakes are made 
because little has been done to help women 
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analyze their kitchens in relation to the tasks 
performed in them and in relation to their 
own and their family’s specific likes. They 
attempt to do a year’s planning in a few days 
and too often end up with something that is 
not satisfactory. Or they may leave it to the 
architect, often with similar results. Those 
who own their homes are more fortunate 
because they can experiment to their heart’s 
content. 

A homemaker spends a large part of her 
time on the tasks performed in the kitchen. 
Each task is performed in a certain part of the 
room; dishwashing usually at the sink, cooking 
at the stove, mixing at the cabinet, and so on. 
And these work places may be called work 
centers when the supplies and equipment used 
with the tasks are centered at the place where 
they are used. 


No Cut and Dried Plan 


The analysis and development of a success- 
ful work center is a complicated undertaking; 
it is time-consuming and is often fatiguing. 
It requires concentration and reflective think- 
ing. A room is sometimes torn up for days 
while equipment is being moved and storage 
spaces planned and built. Many women are 
too busy to become involved in this type of 
activity, and they wish somebody could come 
in and do it for them. But this is impossible. 
There is no cut and dried way to plan a work 
center for the simple reason that no two homes 
are alike: there are differences in the number 
and ages of family members, incomes, tastes 
and desires, and in the number, sizes, shapes, 
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and designs of the things that families own 
and how these things are used. Mrs. A would 
not be satisfied with Mrs. B’s successful work 
center; it would not fit her. 

What can home economists do to help 
women achieve the kinds of kitchens they 
want? Perhaps the first step in such a pro- 
cedure is to expose them to ideas. The 
neighborhood tour is an excellent method. 
Improvements thoughtfully carried out are 
carefully explained, and women begin to see 
the kitchen objectively as a means to an end. 
Then there are photographs and lantern slides 
of improved kitchens and moving pictures of 
simple motion studies of kitchen activities. 
Probably the best thing they can do is to 
untie all the strings of sentiment, prejudice, 
and habit that hold the kitchen into shape, let 
it fall apart, and then build it up again. 


To See What Is Not There 


Many homemakers have probably wished 
at times of great stress in their kitchens that 
they could pick up the stove and put it on 
another wall and that they could try the sink 
in a different position. Things might work 
out better if that could be done, but it cannot, 
and that is that. Again they may wish they 
could knock out that partition between the 
kitchen and the pantry and make a more 
convenient arrangement of the working units 
in the kitchen. They cannot visualize that, 
however, and it flits away as mere fancy. In 
fact, it is difficult for most of us to see what 
is not there. A moved partition, a moved 
stove, a moved sink—we cannot really visualize 
them. 

One way of solving this problem is to draw 
a floor plan on a piece of paper to reduced 
scale and cut out to scale also the pieces of 
equipment in the kitchen. These can then 
be moved around and different arrangements 
tested. Perhaps some arrangement can be 
found that if actually carried out would be 
more satisfactory than the present one. That 
is one method, but it does not take into con- 
sideration that third dimension which so 
many times makes the most likely thing on a 
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small floor plan seem impossible when you are 
living with it. Better still is a life-sized floor 
plan and replicas of the equipment made to 
scale. This would make it possible to walk 
out the performance of the task and to count 
the stoops and reaches. That, of course, is 
impossible. Or is it? 


Try Life-sized Arrangements 


What is needed is a level surface the size of 
the kitchen or work center to be studied and 
some kind of lightweight equipment that can 
be easily moved around and is the size of the 
homemaker’s equipment. The level surface 
could be the ground; it could be the barn 
floor; it might be the floor in some room in the 
homemaker’s house, such as the attic or the 
basement. Or the homemaker might ask 
permission to draw ou: the plan in some room 
at the centralized school, the home demon- 
stration agent’s work room, or in the grange 
hall. 

Equipment can be simulated by piling to- 
gether cartons or boxes and trimming them to 
the desired size and shape and covering them 
with paper. Chairs can be stacked together 


and labeled to represent equipment, or for * 


more permanent use in the community, card- 
board equipment and furniture could be built 
to scale to more exactly represent that used 
in the home. With such a setup it would be 
possible to walk out the performance of any 
task carried on in the work center. 

In most work centers the misfits are the 
same in greater or less degree and are detected 
by the effect on the individual using the 
kitchen. She has to stretch too far, to stoop 
too often, and to run a marathon in order to 
assemble the things she uses at a certain place, 
to use them, and to put them away; and a very 
funny pattern can be made by drawing the 
work center to scale on the blackboard or a 
large piece of paper and marking in all the lines 
of travel in performing the task. This pattern, 
in addition to being a record of the number of 
stoops and stretches involved, is concrete 
evidence that some major operation is needed 
to achieve a satisfactory arrangement. 
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Kitchens That Fit 


Try New Arrangements 


By carrying out this procedure in connection 
with the preparation of a meal, for example, 
ideas will occur for changes in the arrangement 
of major equipment which will reduce the 
amount of travel necessary. This equipment, 
being light in weight and easy to handle, can 
be changed around and the new arrangement 
tested. Perhaps several arrangements will 
be tried before the final one will be decided 
upon. 

During the first performance the homemaker 
knows where each article is that she uses for 
the task; and as she walks, climbs, or stoops to 
get them, she wonders for the first time in her 
life, maybe, why she keeps the dishpan behind 
the cellar door, or why her commonly used 
mixing bowl is third from the top of a pile 
on the lowest shelf of her below-counter cup- 
board. After the rearrangement of her equip- 
ment she starts to walk out again the prepara- 
tion of the same meal. She is all turned 
around! Where are her utensils and supplies? 
Since she does not know, she automatically 
places them mentally at the piece of equip- 
ment where they will be used. 

Now she has concrete pictures of work 
centers which will save her much time and 
effort, and her queer reasons for her former 
arrangements put her to shame. 


What Is Storage Space? 


The average homemaker is now faced with 
a storage problem. Perhaps she has never 
thought of storage spaces in relation to the 
centers where she performs her tasks. In 
fact, she may not have a very clear idea of 
what a storage space is. Many women think 
of storage spaces as attics, cellars, clothes 
closets, kitchen cupboards, and other places 
around the house where things are stored. 
In the strict sense storage spaces may be 
defined as places where things are put when 
not in use. Whenever activities in which 
things are used are carried on there are storage 
spaces, not necessarily planned or convenient; 
but the things used are put somewhere, often 
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without rhyme or reason. Storage spaces 
may be divided into three classes: those in 
which to store constantly used articles, those 
in which to store seldom used articles, and 
those where articles valued but never used 
are stored. And some storage spaces may 
conveniently contain articles in all three of 
these categories, depending on how they are 
arranged. 


Mixing Center, for Example 


Shall we look at the rearranged mixing 
center? It may be an old-type kitchen 
cabinet; it may be a streamlined built-in wall 
cupboard with base cabinet below; it may be a 
worktable with open shelves above. Or there 
may not yet be a work center, just a best place 


’ for one, as in the case of a new house or one 


to be drastically remodeled. In this particular 
work center there needs to be adequate storage 
space to care for the things used there, a flat 
counter adequate in size to do the job and of a 
height most comfortable for the individual 
who will use it. 

The procedure followed in planning the 
storage space at this center is the same in 
principle as that used in planning other storage 
spaces. 

First, all things used at the mixing center 
are removed from the present storage space, 
if there is one, or are collected in one spot from 
wherever they are stored. If possible, the 
shelves are taken out of the present cupboard. 
If not, plans are made to remove them later 
and to install metal or wooden shelf strips to 
make them removable. If shelves cannot be 
removed, plans are made to make cupboard 
conveniences that will fit into the spaces 
between the shelves and make it possible to 
reach each article with one direct motion. 

With space outlined and contents assembled 
the procedure is simple: sort according to size, 
to frequency of use, and to those most easily 
reached with the right and left hands. Those 
things which are never used at this center may 
be put by themselves for later analysis and 
disposal. 

These sortings are then viewed with respect 
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to the available storage space. Paper patterns 
of the back, sides, and shelves of the cupboard 
are made. Reaching over and unstacking 
can be avoided by such conveniences as step 
shelves, files, and door racks. These can be 
cut from paper to fit the articles to be stored 
and then tested for size and shape. If they 
seem to fit satisfactorily into the cupboard 
they can be duplicated crudely in crate wood 
or other scrap lumber and tried out for a long 
enough time to determine whether they will 
be permanently satisfactory. If so, they may 
be smoothed up and painted and used as they 
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There is proof of this in many homes all over 
the country. But the homemaker needs help. 


Community Workshop 


This need should be kept in mind. Floor 
space for setting up work centers, a workbench 
and tools, and a place to use them should be 
major considerations in remodeling or building 
new extension workrooms and homemaking 
centers in high schools. With such a setup 
entire families in the community may work 
together with the help of the homemaking 
teacher or the home demonstration agent to 


are, or they may be reproduced by a cabinet- _ plan their own work centers and storage spaces e 
maker. and try them out. e 
Any activity center may be planned as Such an opportunity for both present and ti 
described, and the homemaker can plan and future homemakers preceding a building boom y 
build the necessary conveniences herself. will mean money saved and kitchens that fit. ce 
cl 

ti 

Are You Celebrating UNESCO? te 

UNESCO Month, designated by the Department of State as October 28 to z 
November 30, 1946, is expected to coincide with the general conference of the be 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization to be held in en 
Paris. we 

UNESCO Month will attempt to emphasize the fact that mutual under- gc 
standing among peoples contributes to peace and security and to show how os 
UNESCO can help promote such mutual understanding. 

All national organizations of this country are invited to participate in the ed 
observance of UNESCO Month and to encourage participation by their local de 
branches. It is suggested that local groups appoint a UNESCO Month com- to 
mittee and join with other organizations in planning community-wide obser- ing 
vances. It is hoped that groups will plan to stress international understanding ag 
in all their cultural programs and emphasize the cultural bonds between the ' 
community and other peoples. 7” 

Libraries may prepare displays on UNESCO and on understanding other It. 
peoples, as well as offer information services relating to this international fac 
organization. ane 

Schools may wish to focus attention on the need to understand the common Sta 
problems of humanity and the importance of understanding and appreciating coll 
the cultures of other peoples. tins 

Colleges may arrange symposia on scientific, educational, and cultural Thi 
subjects, scheduling distinguished foreign guests as participants. rec 
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Chartin g Our Help for Foreign Students 


LOUISE J. PEET 


Dr. Peet, of Iowa State College, served last year as a member of the 
committee of the AHEA’s department of colleges and universities 
which investigated ways of facilitating the adjustment of diverse cul- 
tural and racial groups coming in increasing numbers to our col- 


leges and universities. 


The committee gathered the information for 


the following report, which was presented at the Cleveland meeting. 


CULTURAL attaché of a foreign 
embassy claims that America has become the 
educational center of the world, that what is 
taught in American colleges during the next 
years will influence the world for centuries to 
come. It is easy to see why this may be a true 
claim. In many European countries universi- 
ties have been destroyed, libraries have been 
wrecked or burned, scientific instruments shat- 
tered or lost. In Poland alone at least 1000 
professors and 50 per cent of the physicians 
have been killed. Further, increasing num- 
bers of students from other lands are seeking 
enrollment in American colleges and uni- 
versities, aided financially by the U. S. 
government and by their own hard-pressed 
countriés. 

National isolationism is not recognized in 
education. Inherent in the teaching of stu- 
dents from other countries is the opportunity 
to further international peace and understand- 
ing, an opportunity which we may never have 
again. 

The American Home Economics Association 
has accepted the challenge of this opportunity. 
It appointed a committee (1) to study ways of 
facilitating the adjustment of diverse cultural 
and racial groups which come to the United 
States and (2) to study the responsibilities of 
colleges and universities in the special prepara- 
tion of their graduates for foreign service. 
This AHEA committee reports herewith its 
recommendations and some resulting actions. 

To facilitate adjustments of foreign students, 
the committee has made several proposals. 

1. Preparation of a booklet similar to the 


ones given American soldiers sent to foreign 
countries—such a booklet to include expres- 
sions peculiar to the United States, points on 
what is considered good manners in this coun- 
try as compared to usages in others, some dis- 
cussion of our sense of humor, andsoon. This 
suggestion is being met by “Living in the 
United States,’ a publication designed to 
answer questions the newly arrived student 
meets during his or her first weeks in this 
country. This isa fairly comprehensive guide 
and may be obtained from the Committee on 
Friendly Relations, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, for 10 cents. 

2. Some arrangement by which students 
may acquire facility in the English language 
sufficient to prevent their being handicapped 
in their studies and to obviate colleges making 
special concessions because of language weak- 
ness. This is a very real problem but one 
which can be solved. Last year 200 newly- 
arrived students from Turkey studied English 
intensively at a Brooklyn college before they 
went to other colleges to take up graduate 
work. That this was a thorough training is 
evidenced by the experience of a Turkish girl 
from this group who later studied food control 
for cattle in the Iowa State College veterinary 
department; very shortly after her arrival she 
passed creditably the English examination 
which all graduate students are required to 
take. Similar schools for English are being 
offered at Wellesley College, Mills College, 
Bucknell University, the Colorado School of 
Mines, Indiana University, and the University 
of Michigan. 
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3. Provision, as far as possible, for foreign 
students to live in houses with American stu- 
dents and be included in their social affairs. 
Also provision for slides or movies of the coun- 
tries from which the foreign students come to 
be shown in these living groups some evening, 
when the foreign students could tell about their 
home colleges. Too many American students 
have a very erroneous idea of the degree of 
development in other lands. 

4. Arrangements made to include students 
from abroad in social affairs outside their living 
groups—YMCA and YWCA parties. See 
that faculty members, especially those who 
have traveled in foreign countries or are inter- 
ested in foreign countries, invite foreign stu- 
dents along with selected, American students to 
supper or an evening in their homes, now and 
again. Try to have the naturally courteous 
friendly people in the community become ac- 
quainted with these foreigners. Perhaps some 
townspeople would welcome having a foreign 
student as house guest for a week or a month. 
Foreign students can help broaden the horizons 
of both students and staff; they can promote 
better international understanding and a 
greater appreciation of the cultures of other 
people ; they may even foster a desire for foreign 
travel. Some staff members may need travel 
more than a PhD, valuable as a PhD may be. 

5. Prevention of community or faculty 
exploitation of foreign students. A good rule 
might be no public talks until the foreign stu- 
dent has been on the campus at least six 
months. This does not minimize the contribu- 
tion of these campus guests to a thoughtful 
group of people desirous of gaining understand- 
ing and appreciations for other cultures. 

6. Frequently foreign students need financial 
aid. The committee suggests assembling a list 
of the various graduate stipends available for 
foreign students with the conditions of appoint- 
ment—such a list to be placed on file not only 
in the AHEA office but in the records of admis- 
sion committees of a number of colleges and 
universities. 

7. It might be possible to assist with the 
placement in suitable institutions of qualified 
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foreign students to be sent to the United States 
on scholarships financed by their own govern- 
ment or ours if the AHEA could learn in ad- 
vance of such plans. The AHEA might act as 
a clearinghouse for bringing together the stu- 
dent and a suitable school. This plan should 
tend to spread the number of qualified foreign 
women through a larger number of colleges 
and universities, thus giving more schools an 
opportunity to have such women in residence. 

8. Another need is a satisfactory means of 
evaluating credits presented by a foreign stu- 
dent. Some foreign transcripts are almost 
impossible to interpret. This causes much 
distress to the student who naturally has a 
loyal pride in her own college and does not like 
to have it held in less esteem in this country. 

9. Finally, aid in the adjustment of students 
coming to study home economics in the United 
States by helping build up the home economics 
preparatory departments in foreign colleges. 
To come to this country is expensive, not only 
because of the cost of traveling but because so 
frequently the first year must be spent in per- 
fecting the use of the English language and in 
making up deficiencies in subject matter. If 
we can help to put home economics depart - 
ments in foreign women’s colleges on a par with 
the other departments and help to improve 
their library facilities and laboratory equip- 
ment, then students from those foreign colleges 
can start their graduate work here without lost 
time. 


Building on a Basic Belief 


In 1922 Ava B. Milam made a trip to China 
to help introduce the first home economics de- 
partment in that country. She was deeply 
impressed with the great contribution which 
foreign students can make to their homelands , 
an impression which has been heightened by 
two subsequent trips to the Orient and her ob- 
servation of foreign students for 23 years at 
Oregon State College and in the Orient after 
their return. 

Yet some countries have made no start in 
this field at all, and in many others the work is 


embryonic. These countries need and want 
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Charting Our Help for Foreign Students 


help in developing home economics courses. 
If we accept the belief that basic to the ad- 
vancement of a country is improvement of its 
homes, then we must see the challenge which 
is ours, for home economics education can make 
an important contribution along many lines to 
improved family living. 

Because graduate work in home economics 
will not be offered in other countries for some 
years probably, the United States needs to 
make possible advanced study for the young 
women who have gone as far as they can at 
home. But these students should have tested 
themselves out in using their undergraduate 
training before coming to the United States 
and should be those who are eager to fit them- 
selves for leadership and enlarged service. 
They should be carefully screened not only 
for scholastic ability and health but also for 
personality. 

The majority of these students must be 
generalists when they go back to their coun- 
tries, hence the importance of general] studies 
here. Miss Milam was greatly impressed with 
the large amount of waste that was evident 
among returned students in many areas of edu- 
cation in China where narrowly trained special- 
ists, returning from graduate work in the 
United States, were having to do a generalized 
job and were often frustrated and unsuccessful. 
Foreign students in home economics in our 
country should be assured of a broad educa- 
tional base and not be permitted to be too 
narrow in their home economics training while 
here. We should make sure that in addition 
to classroom instruction they gain insight into 
the functioning of home economics education 
in homes, high schools, extension services, adult 
educational programs, and the contribution 
home economics makes through public welfare, 
public health, radio programs, newspapers, and 
homemaking departments. 

As an association and as individuals, mem- 
bers of the AHEA should get in step with this 
big movement in education for world unity so 
necessary for peace, and, if you please, survival. 


585 
Send Mature Students Overseas 


To aid in the special preparation of our own 
students for foreign service the AHEA commit- 
tee suggests that we send to other countries the 
mature individual who has already had exten- 
sive experience in this country, who does not 
expect to make the world over in a day or even 
a year, who can adjust to conditions as she 
finds them, and who makes her knowledge of 
food or clothing apply to the situation at hand. 
To illustrate, a home economist once went to 
the Istanbul Woman’s College. She taught 
foods and clothing. But there, even in homes 
of very moderate incomes, servants are the rule 
rather than the exception, and the only cooking 
these students were really interested in was 
making candies or fancy cookies. As for 
clothing, they had sewed from childhood. 
They could look at a dress in a shop, go home 
with a piece of material, and with no pattern 
at all cut out the dress in no time and make it 
up without a flaw. They knitted beautiful 
sweaters—a girl might have ten or a dozen. 
They embroidered exquisitely. If the teacher 
had given work in nutrition, in child care and 
training, in family relationships, and in home 
management, she would have been a big suc- 
cess probably and the work would have con- 
tinued instead of being dropped. 

Our experienced administrators and special- 
ists on sabbatical leaves should be sent to aid 
these young struggling departments overseas. 
Their personal and professional lives will be 
enriched from the contacts. As soon as 
travel permits, organized groups of advanced 
college students or recent graduates should 
make summer educational tours to foreign 
countries. The result will be better under- 
standing and appreciation of foreign cultures. 

As home economists let us do our part for 
better homes not only in the United States but 
in the world—we shall then indeed be truly 
contributing to world unity and can say with 
that man who had traveled all over the world, 
“T have never met a foreigner.”’ 
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Family Economics Research Evaluated 


CLEO FITZSIMMONS 


Dr. Fitzsimmons, head of Purdue University’s home management depart- 
ment, 1s an Iowa State College graduate. She received her MS and PhD de- 
grees at the University| of Illinois, where she did extension work for 15 years. 


INCE economics is properly con- 
cerned with the disposition of all resources, I 
have included in this report of research pub- 
lished in the last two years not only studies of 
different aspects of money management but 
also studies of the use of time and of plans for 
attaining goals in homemaking, one on the 
application of work simplification principles to 
three food preparation problems, two on con- 
sumer problems, and two which suggest 
standards for measurement of the results of 
resource management. 

Studies dealing with the family’s use of 
resources—energy, time, and wealth—have 
lacked something in significance because, once 
information as to resource use was secured, 
there was no means for evaluating objectively 
the quality of living attained thereby. The 
research most needed in family economics today, I 
believe, is in the area of standards for judging 
the effectiveness of the use of all forms of resources 
including consumers’ goods. Such studies fall 
reasonably into the field of family economics 
and home management and can be made on 
a local basis. Since variation will be found, 
even between communities, co-ordination into 
nationwide studies may be desirable later. 


Living Costs in Rural Kansas, 


The study of “Farm Incomes and Living 
Costs” directed by Myrtle Gunselman of 
Kansas State College had as its object deter- 
mining how type and amount of expenditures 
are affected by the size and composition of 
farm families, by size of income, and by certain 
other factors. 

Findings: From 1934 to 1940, net farm in- 
comes varied widely. Six per cent of the an- 


nual records showed a loss; 9 per cent showed 
incomes below $500; 63 per cent were between 
$500 and $2,500; and 22 per cent were above 
$2,500. 

Annual disbursements for lower and middle 
income families varied little over the years. 
For most items disbursements were slightly 
higher in the middle income group. There was 
an appreciable increase for each of the items 
of expenditure in the upper income group. 
The average value of farm-supplied goods was 
greatest in the upper income group, where it 
accounted for one-third the value of all 
consumption items. The cost of living in 
these families tended to move upward from 
1934 through 1937; it decreased slightly in 
1938 and 1939 but rose again in 1940. The 
average value of living, including gifts and 
nonfarm investments, such as savings and life 
insurance payments, was $1,426 for the seven- 
year period. The value of food used was one- 
third of this amount. Of this food, 55 per 
cent was supplied by the farm. Dairy items 
accounted for slightly less than half the 
value of all farm products; poultry and eggs 
for about a fourth. The value of meat ap- 
proximated that of vegetables and fruit. 

Cash expenditures for clothing were 9 per 
cent of the total of all family living expendi- 
tures. The estimated rental value of the 
farmhouses averaged $168. Gifts, small sav- 
ings, and life insurance averaged $160 a year. 

Data showed that many families had no 
extended noncash income plan, which would 
have provided more of the family living from 
the farm itself and would have freed more cash 
for other uses. 

Benefits: The data are used for teaching 
income management and financial planning. 
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Illinois Consumption Study 


The “Consumption Studies in Rural Fam- 
ilies” directed by Ruth Crawford Freeman 
of the University of Illinois are part of a long- 
time project and are concerned particularly 
with long-time patterns in expenditure. 

Their object was to collect, analyze, inter- 
pret, and publish facts as to utilization of 
money and nonmoney resources of a group of 
rural families over a period of years. 

Findings: Family account records, net worth 
statements, and household inventories showed 
that these families have a spending pattern of 
very limited range and that all cash income 
over the amount needed for that level goes into 
savings. The relative importance of the 12 
divisions of spending follows a definite pattern 
according to money available and the parents’ 
place in the marriage cycle. Number of years 
married is one of the most influential factors 
in financial planning. 

Benefits: Findings have helped families 
with financial planning and have served as 
teaching materials in family economics classes 
and in local leader training schools. 


Spending for Medical Care 


Jean L. Pennock and Grace M. Angle of 
the family economics division of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home _ Economics 
studied expenditures of a large number of 
families and reported ‘“‘What Farm Families 
Spend for Medical Care.”’ Their object was 
to provide information needed for the study 
of the problem of making possible medical 
care for every family. 

Findings: Expenditures for medical care 
take a larger share of a small than a large 
income. Farm families spend more money for 
and buy more kinds of medical care as their 
incomes increase. Few farm families receive 
medical care free. Medical expenses are un- 
evenly distributed. When medical expenses 
are high fewer families can save and they save 
less. Farm families spend less than urban 
families for medical care and subscribe less 
often to prepayment plans. 

Benefits: The study helps to clarify the 
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problem of providing adequate medical pro- 
tection and care for all families. 


Homemaking Activities 

Dorothy Dickins of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station directed the study 
of “Time Activities in Homemaking,” part of a 
large-scale study of food preparation. Like 
many similar studies it does not reveal the 
quality of living attained through use. of the 
resource studied. 

Purpose of this study was to find out how 
use and scheduling of time affect food prepara- 
tion methods. It is the first reported study of 
use of time in homemaking to include Negro 
families and the first in 15 years to include 
village families. Among the latter, home- 
making time patterns had changed during 
this period. 

Findings: Average number of hours spent 
per week on all homemaking activities by all 
workers per family was: for white families 
in the $20 and under housing group, 69; for 
white families in the $20.01 to $40 group, 63; 
and for Negro families in both housing groups, 
60 hours. On the 40-hour work week basis, 
homemaking then claimed the full time of one 
worker and half time of another. 

More than half of the time spent in food 
activities was given to preparing meals. 
With white families in houses of $20.01 to 
$40 value food activities were more important 
than any other; with Negro families of $7.50 
and under care of house was most time-con- 
suming, partly because of poor water facilities. 

Laundering required the next most time 
with Negro homemakers; daily and weekly 
cleaning that of the white co-operator. Most 
of the white women either hired a woman to 
assist in laundering or sent clothing and 
household textiles out for laundering. 

White homemakers of this study spent more 
time in care of family members than had those 
of a similar study 15 years before, possibly 
because assistants could be hired cheaply 
so that more time could be given to young 
children or because standards in child care 
have improved. 
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Benefits: Information as to how others use 
time stimulates thought about one’s own 
homemaking time problems. 


Homemaking Plans 


By a study of “The Homemaking Plans of 
50 Farm Homemakers,” Cleo Fitzsimmons 
and Nellie L. Perkins of the University of Illi- 
nois tried to find out long-time objectives of a 
selected group of 50 farm families, their plans 
for attaining those objectives, and the extent 
to which the objectives are recognized and 
clearly formulated. 

Findings: Although no family had a forma] 
written plan, there was evidence of some 
planning for consumption. Some plans for 
daily activities were clear. 

There was planning for food and for equip- 
ment desired, less for securing clothing and 
for maintenance of health, relatively little for 
altering housing arrangements—perhaps be- 
cause 58 per cent of the families were in houses 
presumably satisfactory to them. 

Provisions for life insurance and for pur- 
chase of land were in the nature of security 
for living rather than specific living plans. 
Long-time life plans were fragmentary, al- 
though most families had some idea as to 
whether they wished to stay on the farm and 
some plans (or hopes) for the children. 

Beyond this, these families had no definite 
ideas as to the pattern of living they desired. 
First concern of the family was care of stock 
and crops; living came after that. Most 
family members, however, would rather do 
farm work than anything else. 

They needed help in defining immediate 
and long-time objectives and in realizing their 
relationship to each other in analyzing re- 
sources and their uses and in developing new 
plans and new goals. 

Benefits: The studies indicate areas in which 
education is needed. 


Meking Pie, Salad, Rolls 

Home economists have long been interested 
in improving the ways of doing homemaking 
jobs, although the multitude of such tasks and 
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the wide variation in circumstances peculiar to 
each makes it difficult if not impossible to 
work out the one best way for any task. 

“Work Simplification Applied to Three 
Problems in Quantity Food Preparation” is the 
subject of a study carried out by Janet Arm- 
strong at Purdue University. Her object was 
to apply the principles of motion and time 
economy to the food production unit in one 
institution in order to make the most effective 
use of available labor, to make the worker 
motion-conscious, and to develop job instruc- 
tions for the guidance of others. 

Findings: Pie, salad, and yeast roll prepara- 
tion were studied. Through changes in pro- 
duction sequence, storage location, sequence 
of operations performed, and the moving of 
equipment, and by elimination of unnecessary 
operations, jobs were completed in less time 
and with less effort, and workers became mo- 
tion-minded. 

Benefits: This study provides teaching data 
in work simplification, shows how motion 
economy principles can be applied in an insti- 
tution kitchen and indirectly in a home kitchen. 

More such is needed to help homemakers 
improve methods of doing their daily tasks 


Grocery Stores Compared 


A survey of “Reactions of Home Economics 
Students to Different Types of Retail Grocery 
Stores” was made by Jessie V. Coles of the 
University of California at Berkeley. Her 
class in consumer problems compared the 
different kinds of stores as to kinds and varie- 
ties of goods available; kinds and quality of 
services; sanitation, neatness, and order; 
convenience of arrangement; observance of 
price ceilings; and general desirability of the 
store for the consumer buyer. 

Findings: Group 4 stores, those doing a 
yearly business of $250,000 or more, whether 
“independent” or not, outstripped the smaller 
ones in groups 1 and 2 in number of favorable 
reactions; 95 per cent of group 4 were rated 
“desirable” or ‘very desirable”; only 50 
per cent of each of the other groups. The 
desirable impression was created by prices, 
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voods carried, cleanliness and arrangement of 
the store, location, and services. 

Group 1 stores, independents with a yearly 
business of less than $50,000, and group 2 
stores, independents with a yearly business 
between $50,000 and $250,000, were favored 
for small purchases, for convenient location, 
for pleasant atmosphere, and for the interest 
shown by the proprietor. Unfavorable com- 
ments concerned higher prices not compen- 
sated for by services, inefficiency, and darkness 
or untidiness of the store. 

Students preferred group 4 stores for variety 
of goods offered. Personnel was considered 
indifferent or hostile in 15 per cent of group 1 
stores, 13 per cent of group 2, and 10 per cent 
of group 4. Help was rated as efficient in 14 
per cent of group 1 stores and in 39 per cent 
of group 4. Group 4 stores were commended 
for cleanliness, wide aisles, care m handling 
goods, neatness, order, and logical arrangement 
of goods nearly 3 times as often as group 1 
and about 4 times as often as group 2. 

Two consumer co-operative stores ranked 
slightly better than the group 4 stores in sani- 
tation, neatness, and general arrangement 
but not so good in efficiency and attitude of 
personnel. They carried a better variety of 
goods than group 1 stores but were outranked 
by all other groups. 

Prices were above the ceiling to about the 
same extent in all groups. 

Benefits: The study shows families what 
may be expected from different types of stores 
and shows retailers what household buyers 
desire in services. 


The Girl’s Clothing Money 


A plan for teaching clothing economics to 
high school girls was made by Day Monroe 
of the University of Washington with a high 
school teacher and the state department of 
vocational education. The project was called 
“Managing a Girl’s Clothing Money More 
Wisely.” Its object was to improve the money 
management practices of high school girls and 
to help them to understand their problems as 
consumer buyers. 


Findings: Clothing economics—which in- 
cludes governmental regulations, informative 
labeling, consumer-retailer relations, prices, 
and wise use of such store services as credit 
and installment buying—can be made inter- 
esting and functional for students and teach- 
ers. A list of materials suited to high school 
girls is given. 

Benefits: Such units make it possible for 
the girls themselves to become better informed 
buyers. 

In Dorothy Dickins’ study “Social Partici- 
pation as a Criterion for Determining Scientific 
Minimum Standards in Clothing,” reported in 
the December 1944 issue of Rural Sociology, a 
new type of criterion for determining mini- 
mum standards of consumption is proposed. 
The thesis of this study is that clothing is used 
mainly for “psycho-social welfare” and, there- 
fore, that minimum standards should be based 
on this aspect. Social participation is the 
criterion suggested. Comfort, protection, and 
quantity for cleanliness also need to be 
considered in clothing, however. 


New Studies Needed 


Scientific minimum standards for goods not 
used chiefly for health and efficiency have not 
been developed because (1) formulation of 
these standards has been left to physical and 
biological scientists who have applied health 
and efficiency criteria to goods not used 
primarily for health and efficiency and (2) 
the inventory study which gives goods owned 
and functions of these goods to the family 
has been neglected. Social participation may 
be a basis also for setting minimum standards 
for all other types of consumers’ goods used 
primarily for “psycho-social welfare.” 

We need many studies of this sort both to 
reveal desirable standards in clothing for 
the localities observed and to show the varia- 
tion in standards between localities. Ulti- 
mately, findings would indicate common ele- 
ments in standards that could be taken as 
basic for home economics teaching everywhere. 
We also need more inventories of consumers’ 
durable goods and attempts to relate these to 
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the sums of money expended for different 
classifications of goods. 


Rural Buying Patterns 


A second study of standards, “The Pattern 
of Consumption in Fifty Farm Families,” 
was carried on at the University of Illinois 
by Cleo Fitzsimmons, Nellie Perkins, and Lita 
Bane. Its object was to discover the pattern 
of consumption followed and approved in five 
similar rural communities and stresses that 
were experienced in maintaining this pattern 
during the war, and to try out some techniques 
for this type of research. 

Findings: Patterns in the use of goods were 
found and used as the basis for a rating scale 
on quality in farm family living. These 
families had little difficulty in maintaining 
their usual level of consumption during the war 
years. 

Among helpful techniques for securing data 
for this study were: careful wording of ques- 
tions asked, arrangement of questions so as to 
open the interview satisfactorily, use of a 
supplementary schedule for observation to 
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reduce the time required for the interview, 
contacting the homemaker through a well- 
established community group, arranging for 
the interview several days ahead, suggesting 
that she have work to carry on during the 
interview, and recording replies verbatim 
as given. 

Benefits: Methods used to get information 
and to develop an objective rating scale could 
be used by teachers and extension workers. 

This study has particular value for profes- 
sional workers since it is based on the prin- 
ciple that the acquisition of any one consumers’ 
good changes the picture of wants still to be 
fulfilled. The family does not decide upon 
the securing of any one type of commodity 
alone but upon securing what it considers to 
be a supply in which some sort of balance 
among all goods desired is obtained. 

Any summary of research in family econom- 
ics will show both the variety of work under 
way and the necessity for other work to be 
undertaken. Increased support for studies in 
family economics in schools of home economics 
is greatly needed. 


Americans on the Move 


One-fifth of the country’s total population has moved away from home during 
the war— a combined mass of military personnel and civilians amounting to 


more than 27 million persons. 


It is as though the entire population of the states 


of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania had picked up and resettled else- 


where in the space of three years. 
went into the armed forces. 


Of the total, 12 million men and women 
The war plants drew many millions, and the 


exigencies of war caused servicemen’s families to migrate. 
Great as this wartime migration was it had been building up for some time 


prior to the war. 
the rate of 1,300,000 a year. 
was sizable. 


In prewar years, people moved out of their home states at 
The war doubled this rate—but the prewar figure 
And the postwar rate will continue high. 


This migration is the result of two basic factors—birth rates and the location 
of employment opportunities, with the direction of the main migratory drift 
from South to North and from North to West. 

The forces which set more than a million people in motion are still in opera- 
tion, and prospects favor the development of a large nomadic population for 
years. Texas drawls will be heard with greater frequency in Illinois, and mid- 
western accents will turn up more often in Oregon—for sometime to come.— 


Domestic Commerce, September 1946. 
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In Short... 


Atomic A ge Parents 


ESTHER PREVEY 


Director, Family Life Education 
Kansas City (Missouri) Public Schools 


“Parents should come up to 1946 instead of 
trying to pull us back to 1906 or 1896,” said 
an attractive high school girl recently in a 
round table discussion in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. “One of the phrases we hate most to 
hear is ‘when I was a boy’ or ‘when I was a 
girl’.” 

This statement made me concentrate upon 
what was being said. The earnestness and 
the desire for understanding and for sym- 
pathetic relations with their parents made the 
remarks and ideas of the nine high school 
boys and girls participating in the discussion 
of family problems of the teen-age youngster 
worthy of attention. 


Plea for Understanding 


Both parents and children must try to 
understand reasons for each other’s actions and 
desires, they declared. ‘‘Parents don’t always 
understand what goes on at school.... 
Children don’t always understand what goes 
onathome. Everybody should get into every- 
thing.” 

It takes effort on the part of parents to 
maintain the pace of this fast-moving age, 
they admitted. But, as one boy said, “We 
aren’t little kids. We live in the atomic age. 
We need atomic age parents.” On the other 
hand, all nine made it clear that they wanted 
real mothers and fathers—not just a pal or a 
sort of older brother and sister relationship. 

Among the common causes of dissension and 
misunderstanding today between young people 
and parents the group listed the family car. 
“Parents are often too strict with the car,” 
said one, but another countered with, “Some 
boys and girls are not capable of accepting the 
responsibility of a car!” Still another said, 


“Parents need to teach youth to handle a 
car properly.” One girl said, “In our family 
we have developed a real understanding about 
the car and have a lot of fun with it.” 

“Where youth go at night” was discussed 
as another major source of irritation. ‘“Pa- 
rents should have confidence in us,” these 
youngsters declared with much feeling. “If 
you are reared right at home, you are going to 
do right when youareawayfromhome. When 
you know where you are going, you should 
tell your parents; but when boys get together 
they don’t always know just where they’ll be 
at a certain time.” 

It shouldn’t always be necessary to tell 
parents everything that goes on, these boys 
and girls felt. A little privacy for themselves 
as well as the trust of parents seemed to them 
their right. But they agree that “Children 
should show that they can be trusted and that 
they are responsible for their own actions.” 

Brother and sister relations, family favori- 
tism, social activities, paid work, dating, 
and recreation were also discussed as frequent 
sources of conflict. A high school senior 
should be allowed to date, these youngsters 
believe. And when a boy calls at the home of 
a girl friend he should be greeted by members 
of the family, who should “have understanding 
of the situation.” 

Among helpful techniques which they gave 
for avoiding misunderstanding were: keeping 
parents acquainted with the things you do, 
both parents’ and young people’s being willing 
to give and take, playing and working to- 
gether, parents’ being neither too strict nor 
too lenient, and having conversation around 
the dinner table. 

Parents should realize that you can’t grow 
up over night. Growth is a gradual process, 
one boy emphasized. “Sometimes a child 
may be a certain age but not as mature as that 
age,”’ another boy pointed out, “‘or he may be 
very young in years but as mature as a much 
older person.” 
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These young persons expressed the current 
desire of youth for freedom to grow up and 
to enjoy experiences and also for the guidance, 
companionship, and understanding of adults. 
They want to be able to confer with parents, 
but they also wish to experiment. 

As one said, they want “atomic age parents” 
who will shift gears into 1946 but who at the 
same time hold steadfast to ideals and stand- 
ards that make for stability in a fast-moving 
world. 


New Opportunities 
for Home Economists 


KATHERINE GOEPPINGER 


Iowa State College 


(This article is based on a questionnaire 
sent to persons in positions to observe national 
trends—home economists in business, voca- 
tional guidance chairmen, college placement 
directors, trade association officials, manu- 
facturers. Katherine Goeppinger, herself a 
former home economist in business and nowa 
teacher of journalism, reports the last word on 
new opportunities for home economists in 
business. —EDITOR.) 


New positions, such as those in television 
and foods photography, are opening up for 
home economics businesswomen today. Ex- 
isting departments are expanding rapidly to 
meet new demands, particularly in food, tex- 
tile, and equipment firms. 

More jobs, new and old, but a shortage of 
home economists to fill them. This situation 
is accounted for in part by competition from 
the teaching field. Where graduates can 
start in teaching positions at from $2,000 to 
$2,250 for a 9-month period, they are reluctant 
to accept lower-paying business positions. 
Many home economists plan to work only a 
couple of years and are not interested in ulti- 
mate salaries. Higher starting salaries in 
business positions may be the answer. Yet 
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many business firms find that beginners need 
a year of apprenticeship before they are ready 
for higher-paying positions. Perhaps a fifth 
year of training (apprenticeship) should be 
added. 

Turnover in the home economics business 
field has been quite rapid because of this 
competition of higher salaries in other fields 
and girls’ leaving the field for marriage. 
However, one interviewee reported that gradu- 
ates who had entered more lucrative positions 
during the war are now anxious to enter the 
business field. They will find interesting new 
positions open in television, radio, food photog- 
raphy, visual aids preparation, and in home 
economics libraries, in addition to openings 
in long-established fields. 

One interviewee stated: “The fields open 
to trained graduates now are so varied that 
specific training is necessary.” College courses 
in newer fields, such as television and prepara- 
tion of visual instruction material, could well 
be part of such training. 

Television high lights the attraction of radio. 
Home economists can give classes in cooking, 
party and menu planning, care of infants, and 
other homemaking skills via television. For 
this, of course, they will have to perfect their 
techniques and be better groomed than ever. 
Facsimile broadcasting—use of charts, maps, 
graphs, or illustrations—is another tool the 
home economist in television can use. And 
there is a place here, too, for home decorators 
and costume designers to assist in program 
preparation. Yes, many opportunities are 
appearing for home economists who have 
dramatic and speaking talents as well as the 
personal appearance to make themselves known 
and felt in the field of radio. 

Another new type of position opening to 
the home economics graduate is that of directing 
production of educational films which depict 
homemaking situations. In the same zone, 
foods photography is demanding more techni- 
cians trained not only to prepare food but to 
arrange it and handle the photography, too. 

Frozen foods occupy the spotlight in food 
service. Homemakers need to be taught how 
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to use their quickfreeze equipment, as well 
as how to prepare and serve frozen foods. 
Too, dehydrated and concentrated food proc- 
essors need home economists to teach con- 
sumers about their products. 

Return of electrical appliances and appear- 
ance of newly developed textiles in the market 
call for other home economists to handle still 
other types of promotion and instruction work. 

For the graduate who is transportation- 
minded, railroads and steamship and airline 
companies are opening more positions, both 
in food service and in care of children who are 
traveling. 

Personal shoppers in department stores and 
consultants for clubs and churches doing large- 
quantity cookery are examples of still other 
business openings. Free lance home econo- 
mists are needed, too, to serve advertising 
agencies who require home economics consult- 
ants for some of their accounts. 

Architects need home economists trained in 
house planning so that new homes will be 
easier to live in and work in. 

Demand for home economics journalists, 
both in editorial and advertising work, con- 
tinues—even ghost writers for big-name home 
economists are demanded. 

Many utility companies throughout the 
United States are expanding their home ser- 
vice work and have need of home economists. 
Wholesale distributors, too, demand their 
services in product promotion. 

The increasing demand for home economists 
is apparent, as shown by the placement office 
of one midwestern college. This college had 
2,768 requests for graduates during the year 
prior to June 1. Almost half of these requests 
were for teachers. Requests for graduates for 
food service positions were one-third over the 
year before. Demands for hospital dietitians 
doubled. To add to this competition, one- 
third of the June graduates planned to be 
married immediately. 

The situation adds up to a lively challenge 
to the graduate who has ideas and ability, 
knows where she wants to go, and is willing 
‘to be an alert apprentice. 
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Prepayment Health Plan 


MARGARET F. FULLER 


Area Home Management Supervisor 
North Carolina Farm Security Administration 


Low-income families in North Carolina who 
operate under the Farm Security Administra- 
tion’s supervised loan program are now able 
to provide for the payment of hospital, surgical, 
and medical bills through a voluntary prepay- 
ment plan. The plan, devised by the FSA 
and officials of the two state Blue Cross associ- 
ations after consultation with the state medical 
society, is available to FSA borrower families 
at prices they can afford to pay. 


Hospitalization Plan 


Beginning in January 1943, the Hospital 
Savings Association of Chapel Hill and the 
Hospital Care Association of Durham agreed 
to issue certificates of membership to FSA 
borrowers at an annual cost of $12 per family. 
During the experimental stage, the hos- 
pitals were asked to underwrite the plan and 
to accept the amount the associations were able 
to pay, not exceeding the maximum of $4 
per day for complete ward service. Now, after 
three years of successful operation, and with 
approximately 6,000 families, totaling more 
than 36,000 individuals, participating in the 
plan, the associations have built up sufficient 
reserves to enable them to underwrite the plan 
and guarantee the hospitals $4.50 per day for 
complete ward service. Benefits provide a 
maximum of 30 days’ hospitalization for in- 
dividual family members each year, all bene- 
fits beginning the day the member enters the 
hospital. Normal obstetrical cases are limited 
to seven days. 


Surgical Care Plan 


The Medical Services Association, Inc., 
of Durham, a subsidiary of the Hospital Care 
Association, worked out a plan under which 
FSA borrower families can provide for the 
payment of surgical fees on a voluntary pre- 
payment basis similar to the hospital care 
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plan. Membership fees of $8 per year are 
paid by the family. Membership certificates 
provide that fees paid surgeons for surgical 
services rendered under the plan will be made 
in accordance with the regular schedule of 
surgical fees specified by the Association in its 
certificates covering industrial and professional 
groups, which depend upon whether sufficient 
funds are available for the payment of claims 
submitted during the quarter. If allotment 
for the quarter is sufficient to pay all claims, 
100 per cent payment is made; otherwise, 
payment is made on a pro rata basis. After 
two years of successful operation, the Associa- 
tion records show 100 per cent of all claims 
paid, more than 5,500 FSA borrower families 
holding membership certificates, a substantial 
reserve created, and the Association in a posi- 
tion to guarantee 100 per cent payment an- 
other year. 


Medical Care Plan 


A plan identical to the surgical care plan is 
now available through the Medical Services 
Association, under which FSA borrowers on a 
voluntary prepayment basis may defray all or 
a part of the costs for general practitioner care. 
Under this plan, borrowers pay an annual 
membership fee of $20 per family. Member- 
ship certificates provide that physicians will 
be paid $3 for each home visit (extra charges 
for mileage, if any, paid by the member); 
$2 for each office call; $2 for each hospital call; 
and $25 for each nonsurgical OB delivery. 

As was the case in the surgical care plan, 
the Association asked the physicians in the 
state to underwrite the plan by accepting the 
amount received from the Association as full 
payment for services rendered members. 
Although the general practitioner care has been 
operating only since November 1945, more 
than 1800 FSA borrower families in North 
Carolina have purchased membership certifi- 
cates, and all bills for the first two quarters 
have been paid in full. 

In addition to the health program outlined, 
much of the supervision of FSA _ borrower 
families related directly to the improvement 
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of their health. They are encouraged to 
produce and conserve as much of the right 
types of food as possible for their own needs 
and taught how to use these foods in family 
meals. They are urged to take advantage of 
facilities available through the local public 
health departments, including maternal and 
infant care, well-baby clinics, and preventive 
medicines. 


Postwar House Planning 


MRS. WILLARD C. PATTERSON 
Atlanta, Georgia 


An unusual forum on home planning was 
promoted recently by the Georgia Home Eco- 
nomics Association. It was designed to cover 
the problems of homemakers from financing to 
putting finishing touches in the home. The 
four-day conference attended by hundreds of 
men and women from over the state was held 
in Rich’s department store in Atlanta. GHEA 
members served as hostesses. 

The forum began at the beginning of home 
planning with a discussion of architectural 
plans. Scale models of the four top prize- 
winning houses in the ‘‘Georgia Builds”’ archi- 
tectural competition were on display. From 
hundreds of designs submitted in the contest 
by architects from various parts of North 
America, a panel of experts chose 20 plans for 
homes best suited to the Georgia climate and 
best filling the needs of an average Georgia 
couple with two children and a low income. 
A brochure of these plans was made available. 

An hour and a half round table which ex- 
tended well beyond the time limit was con- 
ducted by a groupof architects, who considered 
the question ‘“‘How can I build or remodel a 
house?”’ A federal housing authority explained 
both federal housing and civilian production 
regulations. 

In the home-planner’s clinic the theme was 
color—colors for interiors to accent the struc- 
ture and proportion of a room. Featured also 
in this session were models showing line and 
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In Short 


color of clothes and accessories for home- 
makers. 

In the slip-cover clinic, slip covers actually 
were made and rooms were redecorated, show- 
ing vividly ‘“‘before’’ and “‘after’’ pieces of 
furniture and interiors. 

In the kitchen-planning clinic five kitchen 
types were discussed: U-shaped, L-shaped, 
corridor-type, one-wall, and individual center 
kitchens. The three vital kitchen ‘“‘work cen- 
ters,’’ the sink center, the range center, and the 
mixing center, were considered as equipment 
was arranged to show the most convenient and 
economical use of space. 


The Work of Our Hands 


REBA ADAMS 
Home Industries Specialist 
U. S. Extension Service 

Handicraft work is more than a sugar coat- 
ing for the real tasks in life. It is also more 
than busy work for the handicapped and 
aged. It is the opportunity for individuals 
in all walks of life to reveal their own taste, 
skill, and love of beauty through the work 
of their own hands. 

The recent almost unparalleled resurgence 
of interest in arts and crafts, reflected in dis- 
plays and attendance at museums, in increased 
interest in library books, and in requests for 
classes in handicraft subjects, is a barometer 
which registers the feeling of a large number 
of people in this country—a feeling that more 
outlets for self-expression are needed to give 
balance in our personalities. Leaders in 
educational fields are challenged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing and guiding a pro- 
gram which will meet this need. 

Even though we are living in a highly in- 
dustrialized country and can secure manu- 
factured articles to take care of most of our 
physical needs and comforts, still we are fully 
aware of the fact that handicraft work has an 
important place in our society. 
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Homes can be furnished comfortably and 
attractively at a minimum cost through the 
use of a person’s own skills and creative talents. 

Furnishings and conveniences which cannot 
be made at home can be purchased with money 
obtained through the sale of handmade articles 
or through the sale of skills and services. 

Because of the therapeutic and recreational 
values of handicraft work, home and family 
life are made happier and more satisfying. 
As we teach family co-operation and character 
development we miss an opportunity if we 
fail to encourage participation in handicraft 
work. In planning family recreation we can 
enrich the program greatly by adding plans 
for the construction of toys, games, and other 
recreation equipment. 


The Connecting Link 


Handicraft work in a home economics pro- 
gram may form the missing link between art 
theory and daily living. Family members 
these days have an improved appreciation for 
beauty and other fine things of life, increased 
perhaps because of knowledge gained from 
present-day arts and sciences connected with 
homemaking. At any rate, they have a 
strong desire to have beautiful surroundings. 
Handicrafts provide a medium, a teaching 
tool, through which individuals may develop 
their reasoning powers, their logical thinking, 
resourcefulness, originality, self-confidence, 
self-respect, and love of beauty. In other 
words, by their crafts people find it possible 
to visualize their feelings. And we, by in- 
corporating handicraft work in our programs, 
can help people to know who they are and then 
help them to be themselves. 

Although the ancient practice of handi- 
crafts has decreased during the machine age, 
this practical art should be preserved by its 
application to the things we live with every 
day—things which have to do with the home 
or the people in it. 
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It's a Good Idea!... 


Christmas Gift Exhibit 
Teacher: CHARLOTTE TURNER, Hendersonville, 

North Carolina. 

After completing the sewing unit in basic 
construction processes, my girls decided to put 
their knowledge and skill to use making 
Christmas gifts. 

Ideas came from illustrations in magazines 
and books and from homemade articles the 
girls brought in. In choosing what she wanted 
to make, each girl had to keep in mind that 
work had to be completed within the allotted 
time and that gifts must be attractive, usable, 
and of good workmanship. 

So many other students wanted to see what 
the girls had made that we decided to hold an 
exhibit. A chairman was appointed and vari- 
ous committees. Gifts were sold to finance 
refreshments. Articles were priced a little 
above what materials would have cost if they 
had been purchased. Sewing basket scraps 
were used for everything except one bed jacket. 

The sale brought $19.05; expenses totaled 
$7.10. The classes voted to use half the money 
for Christmas gifts for men at Moore General 
Hospital. The rest went toward a lamp for the 
living room. 

Open House gave second-year girls an oppor- 
tunity to decorate the tea table, make fancy 
sandwiches and holiday cookies, salt nuts and 
make mints, prepare coffee and tea. They 
served as hostesses. 

Fifty-four students made 71 articles, 62 of 
which were displayed. The exhibit gave the 
girls a chance to show what they were learning 
and an opportunity to do a good deed for the 
servicemen and proved that attractive gifts 
can be made for little money. Some of the 
girls also got practice in handling money, 
selling articles, paying bills, and figuring 
profits. 

The girls who did not finish their gifts or who 
did not do a good job wanted to do better next 
time. 


The project created a surprising amount of 
interest which held throughout the entire 
period. 

Dramatizing Etiquette 
Teacher: MARjoRIE LEE, University School, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

My home arts class had a successful experi- 
ence in learning etiquette in junior high school. 
The seventh and eighth grade girls volunteered 
to organize groups and concentrate on various 
aspects of the main topic. 

One group of seven chose etiquette. After 
using reference books and magazines, they 
decided to use two methods to develop their 
points: skits and a questionnaire. 

The skits included boy-girl relationships, 
street greetings, table manners, and visiting in 
a friend’s house. Each pointed out the incor- 
rect ways of doing things. The class paid close 
attention. Criticism was freely offered. 

The questionnaire, acted out, served to 
summarize the points the girls had emphasized 
in the skits. 

Wire Hanger Sewing Kits 
Teacher: Rut S. Scumipt, Pana Township 

High School, Pana, Illinois. 

A high school senior, Patsy King, solved an 
equipment problem for us effectively and in- 
expensively. 

We have no trays in our clothing room. 
When the girls needed their sewing materials 
they had to go to a locker for a box of smal! 
sewing essentials, then to another part of the 
room to collect the garment or the material and 
pattern. Now we use 18- by 23-inch kits hung 
on a wire coat hanger. Each has an opening 
bound with self bias at the top of the front. 

In the kit is a 6- by 8-inch drawstring pocket 
containing all small sewing essentials. The 
garment pieces and pattern hang on the wire. 
A loop inside the back holds the scissors. 
When the garment is put together it hangs over 
the kit. 
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It's a Good Idea! 


During class the kit is hung on the back of 
the girl’s chair. A single trip to the wardrobe 
at the beginning of class gets out all equipment, 
and one trip at the end of class sees it all put 
away. The kits, labeled with plastic numbers 
from the dime store, are made from feed sacks 
or unbleached muslin. 

The results are more working time and more 
work space. 


Family Relationships 


Teacher: VELMA FISHER, Sweet Springs, Mis- 
souri. 

In our unit on family relationships the class 
divided itself into committees and chose specific 
problems of everyday family living to discuss. 
The library was combed for references, current 
magazines were thoroughly reviewed, parents 
were consulted, and opinions formed. 

Each committee scheduled a day for present- 
ing the discussion around the table. Other 
class members participated by asking ques- 
tions. 

Girls admitted openly their own shortcom- 
ings in making home and family life as happy 
as it might be. Each thought out behavior 
needed to ‘“‘make our family life happier.’’ 
They developed appreciation of things parents 
do. Open family discussion of behavior prob- 
lems was listed most often as the greatest need. 

After visiting each home represented in my 
classes and gaining the co-operation and good 
will of the parents, I felt easier in discussing 
problems common to homes of adolescent girls. 


“You Are What You Eat” 


Teacher: M. Avice NeEIMAN, Central High 

School, Tulsa, Oklahoma: 

My second-year food and nutrition classes 
obtained the co-operation of the school paper, 
the art department, the printing department, 
and the school cafeteria in a school-wide nutri- 
tion campaign on ‘‘You Are What You Eat.”’ 
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Students from the food classes evaluated the 
student trays in the cafeteria for three weeks 
and chose good lunches for themselves. In 
this way the student body learned much about 
good nutrition, and the girls learned what they 
had been studying by actually doing it. 


Preparing Class Meals 


Teacher: Mary E. WE tts, Bradford Junior 

College, Massachusetts. 

After studying in our food course different 
foods commonly used at breakfast, a breakfast 
is served for class members and guests. But 
when luncheons and dinners are studied, meal 
planning is first discussed, then each student is 
given a sheet of menus, a set of questions as to 
food used, and an assignment chart, which in- 
dicates when she is to prepare the appetizers, 
meat, vegetable, or dessert. 

A minimum of time is spent in verbal in- 
structions. If a menu has to be changed be- 
cause of food shortages, the variation is put on 
the blackboard. Each girl is given a number 
which she keeps for her unit. The hour is set 
for serving. The student sits down, plans her 
work, and asks any necessary questions. If it 
is too soon to start preparing her particular 
food, she uses texts available and works on the 
questions which are handed in weekly for 
corrections. 

Between luncheon and dinner lessons are 
periods on preparation of cakes and pies which 
require more time and special skills. 

The system has its drawbacks, such as occa- 
sional lack of time for preparing and sampling 
a whole meal. But the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages. Each girl has to plan her 
work to correlate with that of her group. She 
has to consider the time needed to prepare the 
entire meal and any short cuts and quick 
methods. She has to develop initiative in 
planning and in answering questions. No 
time is wasted. 


Where Does She Live? 


Result-getting Marion Bock, who explained that it is “Not what they hear, 
but what they see” (May JourNAL) isa Farm Security supervisor in Minnesota. 
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Letters from Our 


Purdue Answers Challenge 


“The opportunities are here. What are 
we going todo about them?”’ That challenge, 
voiced by Ina S. Lindman through her article 
‘Training for Home Economics in Business’ 
in the April 1946 JourNaL evokes a reply 
from Purdue University, where the School of 
Home Economics has recently completed 
plans for a group of courses, or an ‘‘option,”’ 
which is called ‘‘home economics in business.”’ 

With the knowledge that ‘‘at least 90 per 
cent of the jobs” in business are concerned 
directly with foods and equipment the offerings 
in this option concentrate upon these two 
phases of subject matter. Work in the first 
year is basic and includes art principles, 
principles of sociology, general chemistry, 
clothing selection, food selection, English 
composition, literature, hygiene, and physical 
education. Specialization begins in the second 
year, when students may stress either foods 
or equipment work but still enroll for courses 
common to both fields, such as organic chem- 
istry, bacteriology, public speaking, principles 
of psychology, principles of cookery, experi- 
mental cookery, and house planning and 
furnishing. Those specializing in equipment 
take a course in mathematics; those specializ- 
ing in foods take a course in household physics. 

The core of the option in the junior year 
includes for both groups principles of eco- 
nomics, household equipment, biological sci- 
ence, and institutional cookery. For the 
equipment group, besides two terms of physics, 
a course in radio and broadcasting methods 
is arranged. For the foods group, meal plan- 
ning and table service, advanced experimental 
cookery, and a course in nutrition are required. 


Both groups in the senior year take home man- 
agement, child development, family relation- 
ships, household marketing, history and world 
politics, and a course in business techniques 
in which are included demonstration, photog- 
raphy, and other attention-getting methods. 
All students live for a period in a home manage- 
ment house. The equipment group takes 
courses in household equipment and in motion 
and time study or problems in household 
efficiency. Suggested electives for both groups 
include courses in journalism, radio, speech, 
psychology, and economics. 

Two problems posed by Miss Lindman con- 
cern us greatly. One is ‘‘How can the colleges 
and business co-operate in training the girl?” 
With it we need the help of businesswomen. 
Some of them have aided us in planning this 
option. We hope that soon it will be possible 
to work out plans with business to allow prac- 
tical experience for the junior or senior before 
she undertakes a job on her own. Perhaps an 
apprenticeship similar to those in hospital 
dietetics and in restaurant management can 
be arranged. 

The second problem is that of securing a 
home economist with wide business experience 
for the college or university home economics 
staff. In general, business pays higher salaries 
than do educational institutions. Because 
of this, schools have difficulty in attracting 
qualified and successful women from business 
to the teaching field. Of course, each type 
of occupation has characteristic advantages 
for the people in it. Some of the advantages 
peculiar to the field of college teaching will, 
we hope, exert their influence eventually and— 
for some home economists at least—offset 
those which business offers.—Amy I. Boye, 
Purdue University. 


The Greatest Gift for the Greatest Number ° 


TB still kills more people between the ages of 15 and 35 than any other dis- 
ease. Your purchase and use of Christmas Seals will help fight TB. 
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Comment... 


Consumer-Retailer Plans 


The postwar program of the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, of which the AHEA is 
a charter member, includes several new plans 
of special significance to home economists. 

As long ago as 1936 leaders in consumer and 
retail fields decided that both groups would 
benefit if they joined hands in solving prob- 
lems of mutual interest, and the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council was born. AHEA 
is represented liberally on its committees. 


Appropriate Store Goods 


Among the postwar plans mentioned are 
those to be carried out by the teacher retailer co- 
operation committee. This committee is work- 
ing out a plan by which the kinds and qualities 
of merchandise shown in the stores of a com- 
munity can be made to correlate with the 
kinds and qualities of recommended products 
discussed by home economics teachers in high 
schools, colleges, and extension services of that 
community. It will determine appropriate 
ways in which teachers and stores can help 
each other to attain this correlation. A gen- 
eral plan has been developed and is to be 
tried out in several test areas. It will be re- 
vised if necessary and then released for wide- 
spread use. The committee is headed by 
Carol Willis Moffett, AHEA homemaker of 
Virginia. 

Informative Labeling 


A new committee of the Council is the one 
dealing with college research on informative 
labeling, which hopes to see a number of re- 
search projects launched under the joint 
sponsorship of the Council and various colleges. 
The committee hopes to sponsor research in 
economic and business problems connected 
with labeling, appraisal of existing labeling of 
staple and semi-staple items, the relationship 
between testing procedures and kind of in- 
formation desired on the label of different 


types of products. Chairman of this research 
committee is David R. Craig, director of re- 
search for the American Retail Federation. 

Another committee deals with label outlines. 
Inez LaBossier, president of the New Jersey 
Home Economics Association, is chairman. 
Several years ago the Council issued a number 
of ‘Tentative Label Outlines” which list the 
type of information which might be given on 
the label of a designated product. These out- 
lines have been used by manufacturers and 
distributors in developing labels for merchan- 
dise and also by consumers and teachers who 
found them helpful reference material. The 
committee will review—and revise if neces- 
sary—the existing outlines and develop out- 
lines for products not yet covered. 


“Quality Floors” 


Still another important Council committee is 
that on “quality floors.”’ Its work will stem 
from the Council’s postwar goal of adequate 
quality levels of merchandise, a goal which 
involves: (1) “more information about the 
qualities of goods best suited to the needs, 
pocketbooks, and tastes of different income 
levels of the public”; and (2) ‘“‘quality ‘floors’ 
for staple goods to eliminate the waste involved 
in the production of tawdry, unserviceable 
merchandise.” Fully recognizing that the 
Council is not a standardizing agency, the 
committee is now formulating its objectives 
and believes that there is a broad field in which 
it can work. Chairman of this committee is 
Ruth O’Brien, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

These committees are mentioned because 
their work represents phases of the Council’s 
program of importance to home economists. 
Constant effort is made to introduce new ideas 
and new projects so that the program can be 
made even more practical to consumers and 
retailers. The Council invites all members of 
the AHEA to aid in this effort—both by con- 
tributing ideas and by working on’ projects. 
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News Sheet Is Free 


The Council publishes the VCRC News—a 
monthly summary of its activities and current 
news of interest to consumers and retailers. 
It also publishes study materials on subjects 
stemming from work of Council committees. 
Much of this material is free. A list of publi- 
cations will be sent to any member of the 
American Home Economics Association. Ad- 
dress inquiries to the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


To Answer a Question 


Late August, with the coolness of fall in the 
air and the year’s work beginning! I was 
meeting with the North and South Dakota 
Home Economics Associations and the Ne- 
braska council of 35 members. 

High on my memory list of that field trip is a 
question from an experienced home economics 
teacher, one also voiced by other home econo- 
mists. ‘‘Why am I asked to check a depart- 
ment and a division on the membership re- 
ceipt blank? I’ve checked them every year 
for 15 years, and I’ve never yet heard a word 
from anyone about participating in the work 
of either the department or division.” My 
answer I am passing on to you. 


Department and Division Jobs 


Departments in the Association bring to- 
gether home economists working in a partic ular 
field My questioner was in the elementary 
and secondary school department. This de- 
partment in the North Dakota HEA is taking its 
full share of work in the Association’s program 
of work—to recruit home economists, to further 
the school lunch program, to promote consumer 
education, to improve family living. It is 
recruiting not for teaching alone but hopes to 
aid high school students to know first hand the 
work of home economists in the extension 
service, business, and public health. Juvenile 
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delinquency and the divorce rate are alarming 
these North Dakota home economists, hence 
their plans to work toward certain goals, such 
as better recreation for young people, more 
counseling about marriage, more services to 
veterans’ families. My hint is: There is work 
planned by the department you check. Take 
part in it at the fall meeting without waiting to 
be asked. Every South Dakota home econo- 
mist at the fall meeting volunteered for work in 
one of the departments. 

Now about the subject matter division. 
Most home economists have a special field in 
which they like to specialize for a time at least. 
What a group of home economists in any sub- 
ject matter area does, depends pretty largely 
on how often the group can get together and 
what the creative imagination of members can 
generate. Just now there is much action in the 
art division, which is planning exhibits and 
demonstrations and helping with the Consumer 
Speaks project. The Journal regularly 
carries division and department suggestions 
for work. 


About School Lunches 


The school lunch program in the three states 
visited had progressed only to the bookkeeping 
stage. In Nebraska, the State Department of 
Education was using the nutritionist in the 
State Department of Health as a consultant; 
in South Dakota the Social Security Agency 
had taken over the school lunch program; and 
in North Dakota the tuberculosis association 
was providing funds to the State Department 
of Education for the lunch program until 
January 1. One of the states already had a 
school lunch committee, and in another state 
a committee was being proposed. Develop- 
ment of the school lunch program is up to the 
citizens. Home economics associations have 
it high on their interest list, but plans are 
vague. Here’s a special challenge to home 
economists. — GLapys Wycxorr, Field 
Secretary, AHEA. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 


Condensed but stimulating is the account of the 
life of Ellen H. Richards in the Health Bulletin for 
Teachers, published in April 1946 by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Available on request. 


Patient: the South. Diagnosis: malnutrition, 
highly susceptible to communicable diseases. 
Prescription: wider medical care, co-operative 
protection, health education, food enrichment, 
community effort. Dorothy Dickins plays doctor 
as author of ‘““‘Wanted: A Healthy South.” Avail- 
able from Southern Regional Council, Inc., 63 
Auburn Avenue, N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia, for 25 
cents. Five copies for $1, 25 for $4, 109 for $15. 

A better breakfast may be just what people in 
your community need. An illustrated report of 
the very successful better breakfast project con- 
ducted by the Council on Nutrition of the Public 
Health Federation of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Ohio, has been compiled to aid other 
communities who feel the need of an educational 
nutrition campaign. Organization, exhibits, 
demonstrations, and publicity are included in this 
report, which may be obtained without charge 
from the Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


To aid in early recognition and treatment of 
mental and emotional illness, the booklet ““Toward 
Mental Health,” Pamphlet No. 120, has been pre- 
pared by George Thorman for individuals and for 
health, civic, religious, and educational groups. 
Order from Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16,N. Y. Price 10 cents. 


Only modern furniture, tableware, fabrics, and 
other projects for everyday use appear in the new 
Everyday Art Quarterly developed by the Walker 
Art Center, 1710 Lyndale Avenue S., Minneapolis 
5, Minnesota. Price $1 for 2 years. 


Ironing-day backaches are analyzed by Elaine 
Knowles in the bulletin “Some Effects of the 
Height of Ironing Surface on the Worker,” based 
ona study of the ironing habits of 23 homemakers. 
Available from the Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 


“Growing Up Safely” is a cleverly illustrated 
bulletin prepared by the National Education 
Association for teachers in the elementary grades. 
It deals with three areas of development of the 
child: learning to control and use his body, care 
and use of materials and equipment, and develop- 
ment of co-operative attitudes toward self and 
others. Available from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for 50 cents. 


“Homes for Veterans,”’ a 16-mm sound movie, 
depicts the part your neighborhood can play in 
providing homes for veterans—and all Americans 
Length 25 minutes. Obtained for a nominal fee 
through your local housing committee or National 
Housing Administration otfices. 


Bathing Time for Baby, a film done by Walt 
Disney in technicolor, shows Dr. Oliver Stor 
instructing his class of novice storks on the sub- 
ject of the baby’s bath. It isa 16 mm sound film 
13 minutes in length. available free of charge to 
educational groups and obtainable by writing to 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Bibliography of Books for Children, the revised 
1946 edition of one of the General Service Bulletins 
of the Association for Childhood Education, may 
be purchased from the Association at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for 75 
cents. 


“Children are not naturally intolerant,” says 
the NEA Commission on the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education, which then proceeds to 
amplify that idea and make suggestions to teachers 
on intergroup education. The booklet ‘More 
than Tolerance” is the result. It may be ob- 
tained from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price 15 cents. Usual NEA discounts for quantity 
orders. 


When, where, and how much work should be 
permitted children in high school are questions 
probed by a study of school-work programs during 
war years. The resulting pamphlet, “Work 
Experience in Secondary Education,” outlines the 
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survey conducted and draws conclusions as to the 
value of part-time student employment. Avail- 
able from the National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Price 
$1. 


“Children’s Spending,” a new 40-page booklet 
on money management, deals effectively with the 
much-discussed question of allowances. Valuable 
for class or study group. Order from Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Price 5 cents. 


Teachers of money management will welcome 
the free classroom aids which may be obtained 
upon request to the savings bond office of their 
state. Posters, radio transcriptions, and films are 
included. 


Satisfying home decoration is illustrated and 
described in the practical, eight-page pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Interior Decoration,” one of 
the series of University of Illinois bulletins on 
small homes. This circular (No. H1.0) may be 
obtained from the Small Homes Council, Mum- 
ford House, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Career opportunities for home economists in gas 
company service work are outlined in “Home 
Service, a Career.” Sold by the Residential Gas 
Section, Home Service Committee, American 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Price 10 cents. 


The home economist as the connecting link 
between manufacturer and consumer can develop 
new sales and advertising appeals and smooth out 
troublesome problems, says Katharine Fisher, 
director of the Good Housekeeping Institute, in 
the April 26 issue of Printer’s Ink. Reprints are 
available free of charge from the Institute. 


An ingenious cardboard wheel, which can sim- 
plify the problem of increasing or decreasing the 
number of portions in any recipe, is a useful gadget 
in teaching or in planning meals for clubs, lodges, 
or home parties. Available from Recipe Ralph, 
Box 2509, Hollywood 28, California. Price 30 
cents. To teachers, 1 free; quantities of 12 or 
more, 20 cents each. 
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“The War and Women’s Employment” is a 287- 
page publication of the International Labour 
Office which presents data and an analysis con- 
cerning women employed in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Employment data and 
trends are shown for women in the labor market in 
industry, agriculture, teaching, and other- fields. 
Distributed by the International Labour Office, 
Washington Branch, 734 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Price $1.50. 


“Results of Providing a Liberally Adequate Diet 
to Children in an Institution,” a paper by Lydia 
J. Roberts, Ruth Blair, Marjorie Greider, and 
others, published in the November 1945 Journai 
of Pediatrics, is now available as a 36-page re- 
print from the National Dairy Council, Dept. R, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. Free. 


Frozen food research projects of the nation are 
detailed in the report “Freezing Projects in Prog- 
ress—1946.”’ The 23-page release is available 
from Frozen Food Foundation, Inc., 600 West 
Genessee St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. Free. 


A huntsman inthe family? Then you may want 
the specific directions for preparing meat and game 
for your cold storage locker given in “How to 
Freeze Meat and Game,” a Westinghouse home 
freezing guide bulletin. ‘“‘How to Freeze Poultry, 
Fish, and Dairy Products” and “Slaughtering and 
Dressing Poultry” are two other publications of 
this company. Free desk copies and additional 
copies at one cent each are available by writing to 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


A study guide which enumerates some of the 
most interesting problems of living and whose 
contents can be adapted to all ages and all groups 
is called “Fundamentals for Homemaking.” It 
is the result of a national project carried on since 
1943 by the AHEA homemaking department under 
the direction of Mrs. Blanche Oldham of the 
District of Columbia homemakers group. Dis- 
cussion questions are arranged under six headings 
—security, health, social development, education, 
religion, and family unity. Copies may be ordered 
from AHEA headquarters, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D.C. Price 25 cents. 
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New Books... 


Living Together in the Family. By MILDRED 
WEIGLEY Woop. Washington, D. C.: American 
Home Economics Association, 1946, 260 pp., $2. 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood has thoroughly 

revised the edition of this book that was written 
by Dr. Lemo Dennis Rockwood when she was field 
worker in child development and parent education 
for the American Home Economics Association, 
and illustrations have been added. 

Everyday situations which arise in most families 
where children are growing up are described and 
interpreted as a means to helping young people and 
their parents effect a difference in themselves and 
their relationships. Incident upon incident in the 
lives of many people are passed in review to indi- 
cate that there are many ways of achieving desir- 
able objectives in human relationships and that 
each family has to find solutions that are most 
satisfactory for it. Illustrations are followed by 
generalizations drawn from the fields of knowledge 
that are basic in understanding developmental 
tasks of young people and the unavoidable strains 
that occur between parents and children and be- 
tween older and younger children in the process of 
socialization. 

Readers cannot fail to identify themselves with 
the hopes and desires, the successes and failures, 
of the people they meet on every page and to 
learn from them what it means to grow in ability, 
to think their way to progressively better ways of 
meeting day-to-day problems. 

Problems and questions for class discussions and 
references for further study accompany each chap- 
ter. Well-known quotations and characters from 
literature are introduced frequently; references are 
made to opinion polls conducted in high school 
groups; and research findings in the area of human 
relations are frequently drawn upon. 

Resourceful teachers and study group leaders 
should find a variety of uses for this book. It 
could serve as a reference in home economics 
classes dealing with personal-social development, 
in units on family relationships, and in classes 
where the major objective is to help young people 
clarify and develop values and goals for the homes 
they look forward to establishing. The section on 
successful relationships in the family, pp. 123-207, 
and the one on preparation for marriage, pp. 208- 
256, have particular strength. 


Indirectly Mrs. Wood shares generously with 
her readers her own rich experience as wife and 
mother, as teacher of high school students, and 
as a leader of parent groups. Young people, 
parents, leaders of parent study groups, and 
teachers in secondary schools will be grateful to 
her for this professional contribution.—Dora S. 
Lewis, Hunter College. 


Secondary Education in the South. Edited by 
W. Carson Ryan, J. Mrvor Gwynn, and 
ARNOLD K. Kino. Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University of North Carolina Press, 1946, 
269 pp., $2. 

A comprehensive treatment of the rise and de- 
velopment of the public high school in the South 
during the past forty years—invaluable to anyone 
wishing to understand the background of the pres- 
ent school system, the factors which have affected 
trends, and current developments in education 
in the South. The contributors have set forth a 
concise picture of the region. Emphasis is upon 
the present, with recognition of the past. The 
book shows evidences of “‘bold planning and long- 
range legislation” designed to develop an educa- 
tional program to meet the unique needs of the 
people it serves. 

Interesting descriptions of selected schools 
where experimental programs are under way, of 
the work of groups such as the Southern States 
Work Conference, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and of educational 
action for the development of regional materials 
are included. Although the development of the 
high school program in North Carolina is empha- 
sized, it is set forth against the development of 
high schools in other states. The authors are 
realistic in describing the weaknesses of education 
in’ the region. They have also described the 
strengths of programs which have significant 
implications not only for the South but for the 
nation as a whole.—Drvuzitta Kent, University 
of Tennessee. 


Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs. By Er- 
NEstT V. Hous. Washington, D. C.: The 
American Council on Education, 1945, 204 pp., 
$2.50. 

Three kinds of information which should be of 
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interest to all who are concerned with a graduate 
program of education are presented in this book. 
First, a historical review is given of the religious, 
intellectual, and other social forces that have 
shaped practices in graduate schools since the 
founding of Johns Hopkins University in 1876. 

Second, from data received from 94 of the 96 
institutions awarding PhD degrees, a statistical 
analysis is made of the preparation and occupa- 
tional placement, as of September 1940, of persons 
who received the PhD degree during the period 
from 1930-31 te 1939-40. Material is summarized 
in a number of tables, two of which compare data 
secured on holders respectively of PhD and EdD 
degrees. 

Third, the book contains an appraisal of current 
education based on the compilation of opinions 
of employers of PhD recipients in industry and in 
education and of recent holders of the degrees 
themselves. The book concludes with the author’s 
proposals for the improvement of programs and 
procedures in graduate education, based on two 
fundamental assumptions: (1) doctoral programs 
must be adjusted to the uses to which recipients 
can put their training and (2) graduate schools 
must function as an integrated organism, rather 
than as an aggregate of competing departments, if 
they are to fulfill their mission—ANNA K. Banks, 
Brooklyn College. 


Health Education in Rural Schools and Com- 
munities. By Nina B. Lamkin. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1946, 209 pp., $2.50. 
Many books on health programs for rural schools 

have been written, but this is the first book to 

present health education in both the rural school 

and the community. The author points out in a 

simple, direct way the basic principle that the 

school health program is only a part, but a very 
important part, of the larger community program. 

The reader is directed to the finding of health 
problems, to the available resources, and to the 
need for specific planning so that not only 
immediate needs will be met but “constructive” 
health programs will evolve through the years. 

Essential health, recreation, and safety practices, 
health services, and health instruction for all 
children and youth are discussed in a simple but 
logical manner. This can be done only by one who 
has had years of experience in working at the 
people’s level and in varied types of rural areas. 

Part IV is devoted to the teacher’s health and 
his preparation for participation in the health 
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program, which is recognized as a first premise in 
education today. 
~ Additional helps, such as materials, evaluation, 


‘bibliographies, and addresses of publishers, maga- 


zines, and commercial firms give leads to enrich. 
ment of the health program to the alert leader. 

Opportunities for all rural people to help in 
solving individual health problems, to practice 
healthful living 24 hours a day, and to promote a 
healthful environment are pointed up as a continu 
ing co-operative community project. Timely 
topics, such as housing and sex education, are 
presented. 

This book will be found a valuable guide for 
administrators, teachers, doctors, nurses, and 
others interested in taking to the people in rural 
areas the latest scientific findings to the end that 
life may become better and safer. This will occur 
in proportion to the incorporation of these findings 
in their daily living. Materials and methods used 
in this book will make this work interesting and 
effective to anyone engaged in promoting a similar 
health education program.—Bess Exton, National 
Education A ssociction. 


The Health of the School Child. By Grerrrupr 
E. CROMWELL. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1946, 256 pp., $2.50. 

Nine of the twelve chapter headings of this 
book start with words ending in “ing.” These 
words of action—for example, protecting, conserv- 
ing, teaching, and understanding—form the inter 
mediate chapter headings between a_ beginning 
chapter on Child Growth and Development and 
Chapter Nine, which deals with functions and 
responsibilities of the nurse’s program in a school 
health service. The remaining three chapters 
appraise and evaluate the contribution of the health 
program. 

The clear type and well organized general facts 
under topic headings add to the attractiveness of 
this small, compact book. Physical health is 
stressed, but mental health is implied. The il 
lustrations are up to date, and some of the materia! 
is based on recent findings. 

The book is direct and sticks to the subject. 
Even though it marks progress we still need to 
develop further unification of our ‘iealth service 
to protect all family members - KataarIne Roy, 
Montana State College. 


VD Manual for Teachers. : SamMuet D. 
ALLISON and JUNE JOHNSON, in collaboration 
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New Books 


with W. Tate RoBinson and ELMER J. ANDER- 

son. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1946, 

149 pp., $2. 

A book that seeks to ground teachers thoroughly 
on the subject of venereal disease and to prepare 
them to deliver their instruction in the most effec- 
tive way before individuals are infected—a wel- 
come program to all home economics teachers, as 
well as to others interested in the welfare and 
happiness of family life. The book is concise and 
psychologically sound. The presentation is evi- 
dence of the broad educational background of the 
authors. Teachers will benefit by reading and 
adopting the principles to their particular situa- 
tion.—KATHARINE Roy, Montana State College. 


Shall I Get a Divorce—and How? By Joun H. 
MarIANO. New York: Council on Marriage 
Relations, Inc., 1946, 141 pp., $2. 

The Veteran and His Marriage. By Joun H. 
MARIANO. New York: Council on Marriage 
Relations, Inc., 1945, 303 pp., $2.75. 

To the home economist teaching marriage and 
family relationships or the home demonstration 
agent concerned over her responsibilities when 
counseling families, the brief volume Shall J 
Get a Divorce—and How? provides a clear state- 
ment of basic disruptive factors in marriage. 
[he author suggests a self-questioning method 
‘or testing whether a marriage really is bankrupt 
and opening the door for reconciliation. The 
major part of the book is a blueprint of procedure 
if divorce is the solution. However, the author 
concludes with two chapters which again encourage 
the reader to reconsider his decision. 

The book is intended for persons who are dis- 
satisfied with their marriage but offers some use- 
fulness as a reference. Tables and charts at the 
end supply information regarding variations in 
grounds for divorce or annulment in the states 
and list state marriage requirements, residence 
requirements, jurisdictional requirements for di- 
vorce, and the waiting time between interlocutory 
and final decrees. - 

The Veteran and His Marriage is addressed 
to veterans and all those who counsel them. 
It encourages self-help through frank and sane 
self-analysis of; the marital problems the veteran is 
facing. This. book, published before the volume 
m divorce, discusses more fully such disturbing 
elements as fraud, * isconduct, cruelty, desertion, 
family interferey¢ mental instability, and emo- 
tional immaturity. Legal aspects are interwoven 
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with personal appraisals which should make the 
book useful to many troubled young couples and 
to employers arid others who are asked for advice. 
It could well be included on reference lists for 
college courses on marriage. Divorce laws in the 
48 states are charted. There is an index.——-LypIa 
ANN Lynne, U. S. Extension Service. 


Democratic Human Relations—Promising Prac- 
tices in Intergroup and Intercultural Education 
in the Social Studies. Hmpa Taba and 
VAN Editors. Washington, D.C.: 
The National Council for the Social Studies, 
1945, 366 pp., paper $2, cloth $2.30. 

The Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies is the newest of three recent 
books dealing with intercultural education. 
Democratic Human Relations is addressed to 
school administrators and social studies teachers. 
Its purpose is to aid in reducing group tensions— 
racial, religious, social, economic, and political. 

The authors provide in Part I a theoretical 
framework of ideas and in Part II descriptions of 
promising practices which apply the concepts 
developed in Part I. Part III is devoted to some 


basic concepts of acculturation with suggestec 


source materials. A list of all contributors is 
appended. 

Home economics teachers and administrators 
will find much help and direction in this volume. 
They may feel a little sad to discover that the only 
reference to our contribution to this field of en- 
deavor is brief mention of a “Smith-Hughes 
cooking class’ for Mexican girls. Among the 
basic areas listed in which acculturation is needed 
are food, sanitation, housing, basic economic 
skills, social behavior, and parent-child roles. 
There is food for thought in this situation.— 
EstHer F. SEGNER, New York State Education 
Department, Albany. 


Personal and Home Problems. By CATHARINE 
T. Brypen. Revised edition. Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1945, 160 pp., 
$1.75. 

Wholesomeness and good organization are out- 
standing values of Catherine Bryden’s book, which 
she describes as a high school text stressing 
psyehological factors in personal and group ad- 
justment. 

As a result of her many years of teaching ex- 
perience in both high school and college, she knows 
what young people know about themselves and 
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others. Likewise, she has learned ways of help- 
ing them want to know the “whys” and “hows” 
of things they need to know. 

She has used a variety of methods in the de- 
velopment of her book, such as historical drama, 
outline, exposition,and story. There are fourteen 
units with a verse or other, quotation to set 
the toneofthecontent. Each unit is briefly sum- 
marized. Group discussion topics are suggested 
and many excellent references are given. 

The appendix contains an outline of appraisal 
techniques with a scale for measuring achievement, 
an up-to-date and extensive bibliography, and a 
clever play. 

Teachers ought to find Miss Bryden’s book 
helpful because of the skillful way she has pre- 
sented her own thinking and experiences along 
with the best documentary materials available in 
the field of personal and home problems. 

Perhaps when the paper shortage has ceased 
to exist the photo offset may be exchanged for 
printing and the spiral binding for a substantial 
cloth binding. The book deserves to be put out 
in durable form.—EstHer F. SeGNer, New York 
State Education Department, Albany. 


Rugmaking Craft. By Epitn Lovutse ALLEN. 
Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 1945, 
93 pp., $2. 

This book treats of many different types of rug 
construction in an attractive, concise, interesting 
manner. The instructions are clear, and the lists 
of tools and materials complete and suggestive. 
It should be very helpful to anyone contemplating 
making rugs by hand.—Bess STEELE, University 
of Nebraska. 


The California Cook Book. By GENEVIEVE 
CALLAHAN. New York: M. Barrows & Co., 
Inc., 1946, 381 pp., $2.50. 

This is a welcome addition to regional cook- 
ery compilations. As an adopted but loving 
daughter, Genevieve Callahan shows a true pro- 
prietary spirit in her interpretation of the Golden 
State’s way of life through her California Cook 
Book. From her vantage point on one of the 
highest of the city’s many hills she has gathered the 
lights and shadows of the food mores, food inter- 
ests, and food recipes of the entire region. Italian 
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risotto nudges Chinese fried noodles. Specialties 
of Fisherman’s Wharf vie with Hangtown recipes 
of the Gold Rush days. Prized recipes from a 
Western Union operator, a head chef, a blind 
Mexican friend, and the auther’s own favorites 
make this compilation the treasury it is. 

The material is interestingly organized and 
clearly presented. Each chapter is prefaced by a 
page of by-laws, giving concise and sound pointers 
about the foods in that unit. Much of the mate- 
rial is discussed in an easy, conversational style. 
The procedure methods are direct and casual and 
often include admonitions on ‘‘do’s” as well as 
“dont’s.” Two predominant chapters deal with 
salads and vegetables; both are very well done. 
If the collection has a fault, for universal use, it is 
perhaps the multiplicity of recipes using wines. 
In conclusion there is an excellent chapter on pat- 
terns for meal planning and serving—the Califor- 
nia way.—MADGE MILLER, Jowa State College. 


Concha’s Mexican Cook Book. By CATHERINE 
ULNER STOKER. San Antonio, Texas: The 
Naylor Company, 1946, 244 pp., $3. 

This book is filled with delightful steries of the 
customs, holidays, and life in the Land of Monte- 
zuma. It contains recipes for exciting and 
delicious Mexican and Aztec dishes. 

The book is original in organization and point of 
view, brief in theme, has originality, charm, and a 
clear style. It contains a pleasing format, has an 
English and a Spanish index, is full of clever 
illustrations, is both scholarly and technical, and 
accomplishes the author’s purpose of transplanting 
some of the color and romance of Mexico into the 
menus of the United States. 

To me the book is a “must.” I consider it a 
valuable asset for teachers in the food field.— 
SisTER Mary Louise, SSJ, St. Joseph's Academy, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, 


The Best from Midwest Kitchens. By Apa B. 
Lore, Breta L. Grirem, and Erner M. 
Keatinc. New York: M. S. Miil Co., Inc., 
1946, 284 pp., $2.50. 

This book is an interesting collection of foreign 
and ‘American” recipes. It contains directions 
for making representative dishes of the different 
nationalities that settled in our Midwest.— 
EstHER Taytor, University of Maryland. 
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Abstracts ... 


FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Day Monroe of Topeka, Kansas, and Virginia Cochran, Berta Friend, 
and Emma G. Holmes of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Consumer group seeks standards in three fields. 
Advertising Age 17, No. 29 (July 22, 1946), p. 
59. 
The Advisory Committee on Ultimate Consumer 

Goods of the American Standards Association has 

recommended formulation of minimum standards 

for electrical appliances, nylon hose, and insec- 
ticides. Standards for electrical appliances, re- 
sembling those of the American Gas Association 
and dealing with labels, performance, safety, and 
durability are urged by the National Association 
of Electrical Manufacturers. Standards for nylon 
hose covering size, construction, dyeing, and 
finishing would be supported by the duPont 

Company, anxious to safeguard nylon’s reputation. 

For insecticides, standards of safety and per- 

formance are especially needed because of the 

flood of products of varying efficiency, many 
containing DDT. The Committee also urged 
reactivation of a project on minimum standards 
for sheets in which many home economists have 
been interested but which was blocked before the 
war by a group of finishers.—D. M. 


Seals of approval code to be okayed by ASA this 
week. Advertising Age 17, No. 28 (July 15, 
1946), pp. 1, 65. 

A committee of the American Standards Associa- 
tion is working on criteria for use of such terms as 
“approved,” “certified,” “tested.” Under the 
proposed code, to be followed by firms using these 
terms, methods of testing would be nationally 
recognized, developed by a qualified agency—a 
far cry from the undivulged, private tests now 
used by many. “Certification” would be based 
on periodic, scientific sampling and tests by an 
impartial, competent agency. “Seals” such as 
those granted to advertisers by Good Housekeep- 
ing probably will be excluded from the code.— 
D.M. 


National School Lunch Act. Public Law 396 of 
the 79th Congress. 
This law provides assistance to the states in the 


establishment, maintenance. operation, and expan- 


sion of nonprofit public and private school lunch 
programs. As a measure of national security its 
purpose is to safeguard the health and well-being 
of the nation’s children and to encourage the 
domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural 
commodities and other food. 

Apportionment of funds among states will be 
made on the basis of the number of school children 
in the state and the need for assistance as indicated 
by the relation of per capita income in the state to 
per capita income in the United States. 

Federal funds accepted by a state must be 
matched dollar for dollar until 1951. From 1951 
until 1955, the state contribution must be increased 
to $1.50 for every federal dollar. After that the 
state must provide $3 for $1 from the federal 
government. In the case of any state whose per 
capita income is less than the per capita income of 
the United States, the matching required for any 
fiscal year may be decreased by the percentage 
which the state per capita income is below the 
per capita income of the United States. 

Lunches must meet minimum nutritional re- 
quirements. Such meals are to be served free or 
at a reduced cost to children who are unable to pay 
full cost of the lunch.—V. C. 


Some economic aspects of the margarine industry, 
W.H. Nicuotts. J. Pol. Econ. 54, No.3 (June 
1946), pp. 221-242. 

Three types of legislation discourage margarine 
production and consumption in this country: 
(1) laws, ostensibly to protect against fraud, which 
tax colored margarine; (2) laws protecting the 
dairy industry directly, as through licensing fees 
for retailers and wholesalers selling margarine; (3) 
laws protecting one raw material against another, 
as in the livestock states where margarine with low 
animal fat content is taxed. Yet, despite such 
laws, production of margarine increased from 248 
million pounds in 1926 to 609 million in 1944, 
reflecting greater use both in cooking and at the 
table. 

Margarine consumption, in relation to butter, 
has tended to increase in prosperous years and to 
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decrease during depressions. In hard times fluid 
milk consumption drops, there is more milk fat for 
butter, and butter prices fall, encouraging con- 
sumption. In addition, some low-income families 
cease to buy margarine and use lard instead. 

Prices of margarine in relation to those of butter 
have fallen because of use of cheaper raw materials. 
Thirty years ago (1916-20) animal fats were 50 
per cent of the total fats used in margarine produc- 
tion; in 1940-44, only 8 per cent. Less expensive 
vegetable fats, notably cottonseed oil, are in- 
creasingly used. Coconut oil, the major fat used 
in the early ’thirties, was less used after enactment 
of a federal excise tax in 1934, and supplies were 
almost completely cut off during the war. 

There has been a tendency to concentrate pro- 
duction in a relatively small number of firms: 
the four largest produced 46 per cent of all mar- 
garine in 1937. However, monopoly power is 
limited somewhat by potential competition of 
other large firms making products from fats and 
oils, as the large manufacturers of soaps and cook- 
ing fats. The dairy industry, through political 
pressure, has obtained monopolistic protection 
against the competition of margarine—a situation 
considered undesirable by many consumer groups. 
—D. M. 


Basing-point systems curb competition in business, 
E. L. Davis. Dom. Commerce 34, No. 7 
(July 1946), pp. 3-7. 

The U. S. Supreme Court recently handed down 
two important decisions upholding the Federal 
Trade Commission’s orders directing two manu- 
facturers of glucose to cease and desist from using 
the basing-point system of price fixing—a system 
widely and successfully used to set prices and 
eliminate competition. 

The glucose manufacturers determined selling 
prices by adding to a Chicago base price the 
freight from Chicago to the city of sale, although 
one shipped from Decatur, Illinois, and one from 
Kansas City. Prices thus were identical; com- 
petition was nonexistent. A customer in a town 
near Kansas City paid unearned, “phantom” 
freight charges—what it would have cost to ship 
from far-away Chicago—a type of discrimination 
which violates the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Actions’ against other companies using this 
system have been undertaken by the Commission, 
but they are prolonged and costly. The author, 
a Federal Trade Commissioner, therefore urges 
that Congress follow recommendations of the 
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Temporary National Economic Committee and 
enact legislation declaring such pricing illegal 
This legislation would benefit small business by 
promoting competition and equality of opportu- 
nity.—D. M. 


Farm housing in Southern Oklahoma, R. T. Mc- 
Okla. Expt. Sta. Bull. No. B-290 
(Nov. 1945), 23 pp. 

Social factors related to farm housing in Southern 
Oklahoma, R. T. McMrrran. Obla. Expi 
Sta. Tech. Bull. No. T-22 (Oct. 1945), 28 pp. 
Data from a survey of 700 Oklahoma families 

representative of two farming areas, one relatively, 

good and the other poor, form the basis of thes: 
reports. Sharp differences are shown between th 
two areas with respect to quality of housing, 
housing facilities, and ownership of small furnish. 
ings and equipment. When the houses were 
scored, using a simple housing index, it was found 
that farm owners, in general, had higher scores 
than tenants; small families, higher scores than 
large; older families, higher scores than young; anc 
families that had not moved, higher scores than 
those that had moved within ten years. Social 
participation increased with the size of the housing 
score. The illness rate was highest among the 
group with the lowest-scored housing.—E. G. H 


Nutritive value of the per capita food supply. 
1909-45. Issued by the U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. 
Human Nutrition & Home Econ., in co-opera- 
tion with Bur. Agr. Econ. (June 1946), 35 pp 
(multilith). 

Recent wartime levels for all nutrients except 
protein and carbohydrates were higher than those 
existing in earlier years as a result of increased 
consumption of almost all foods, especially milk. 
eggs, vegetables, and citrus fruit. Calories were 
lower. This was shown by an analysis of the 
trends in the per capita consumption of major 
foods and of nutrients in the nation’s food suppl) 
over the period 1909 to 1945. 

More than four times as much citrus fruit anc 
canned leafy, green, and yellow vegetables were 
consumed in 1945 as in 1909. At the same time 
consumption of potatoes and grain products de- 
clined one-third. 

Grain products now furnish a greater share of 
the total available supply of iron, thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin than before World War II 
because of enrichment. Two-thirds of the calcium 
in the average diet came from milk in 1909 and 
three-fourths in 1944-45.—B. F. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Katharine M. Maurer and Ruth Staples of the University. 
of Nebraska and Mildred Thurow Tate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Level of aspiration in relation to personality fac- 
tors in adolescents, E.W. Gruen. Child Devel. 
16, No. 4 (Dec. 1945), pp. 181-188. 

Two contrasting groups of adolescents, “‘well- 
adjusted” and “‘maladjusted,”’ as measured by a 
personality adjustment test and teacher ratings, 
served as subjects. These boys and girls—32 in 
number—were given a shorthand learning task, 
and, as a measure of their aspiration level, after 
each trial were asked to state how well they ex- 
pected to do the next time. 

A comparison of the well-adjusted and malad- 
justed groups showed that the former tended to 
keep their estimates slightly above their per- 
formance level, apparently as a stimulus to 
better work; to raise their estimates after successes, 
and in general to be realistic in relation to ap- 
praisal of their abilities. 

The maladjusted pupils kept their estimates 
either below their performance level or made 
gross overestimates. They showed tendencies to 
compensate and to be sensitive to failure and to be 
less realistic than did the well-adjusted boys and 
girls. 

The level of aspiration behavior would seem to 
reflect underlying personality needs and wants.— 
R. S. 


School absence due to sickness in the war years, 
I. AttMAN and A. Crocco. Child Devel. 16, 
No. 4 (Dec. 1945), pp. 189-199. 

IlIness in school children presents an index of 
the nation’s health. Causes for school absence 
in Hagerstown, Maryland, a community selected 
as “typical” by the U. S. Public Health Service, 
is presented in this report. The years 1940-45 
are compared with the vears 1923-25. 

Absence from school for reasons of sickness is 
highest during the winter months, colds and 
respiratory diseases being the greatest contributory 
factors. The next most common form of illness 
causing school absence is “‘other sickness,”’ i.e., 
various communicable diseases. The rate for 
these is slightly higher in the spring but is marked 
by irregular peaks. 

Amount of absence for digestive disorders is 
sufficiently common to be serious, especially at 
the beginning and end of the school year. Head- 
ache as a cause is low and constant through the 
vear. 
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Girls have higher absenteeism for sickness; boys 
for other reasons. 

Days lost for sickness are highest in the younger 
age groups, and days lost for other causes increase 
with age. 

A comparison with 1923-25 data shows that in 
all age groups there has been considerable increase 
(15 per cent) in absence due to sickness. At the 
same time, a marked reduction (30 per cent) 
has taken place in the days lost for reasons other 
than illness.—-R. S. 


Intellectual and personality traits of a group of 
triplets, R. W. Howarp. J. Psychol. 21, First 
Half (Jan. 1946), pp. 25-30. 

In order to add information to the larger problem 
of the comparative development of single-born 
and multiple-born individuals, a group of psy- 
chological tests were given to 18 preschool and 51 
school-age triplets. 

In the tests of general mental ability, the av- 
erage IQ of the triplets, both preschaol and school 
age, was below that of the average for single chil- 
The school age triplets were 
However, the 


dren and twins. 
slightly superior to the preschool. 
limited number of cases and the fact that prac- 
tically all of the triplets were from the:lower 
socioeconomic groups need to be considered in 
interpreting the results. 

On the non-language and performance tests, the 
triplets again were inferior to the norms reported 
for single children. Language development was 
measured by the verbal item on the intelligence 
tests, the McCarthy oral language test, and an 
analysis of the written language of the school 
children. Consistent retarded language develop- 
ment of the triplets was evident in the length of 
response, size of vocabulary, and structural and 
functional analysis. 

The school age children more closely approached 
the level of the average single child than did the 
preschool triplets. 

The emotional and personality tests, question- 
naires, and observations indicated that triplets 
have personalities considered normal for single- 
born children.—R. S. 


The social distance between certain racial, na- 
tionality, and skin-pigmentation groups in se- 
lected populations, H. L. Kocu. Pedagogical 
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Seminary & J. Genetic Psychol. 68, First 

Half (March 1946), pp. 63-95. 

The sex, race, and color preferences of Negro and 
white children in grades 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 from 
three grade schools and one high school have been 
studied, using the paired comparisons technique. 
Italian and non-Italian children attending one 
grade school were studied, using the same tech- 
nique. Results with respect to sex preferences 
were reported in an earlier article. (A study of 
some factors conditioning the social distance be- 
tween the sexes, by H. L. Kocu. Soc. Psychol. 
20, 1944, pp. 79-107.) 

Each child chose one of each pair of the children 
in his schoolroom for all possible pairings excluding 
himself. The younger children were interviewed 
individually by trained interviewers, the older 
children were asked to underline their choices for 
each pairing on a mimeographed list. 

Major results with respect to color and raceare: 

1. White children most frequently choose mem- 
bers of their own race, and this trend increases 
with age. 

2. Negro children in early grades favor whites 
slightly more than Negroes. This trend is re- 
versed between grades 6 and 8, and preference for 
Negroes increases throughout high school. The 
change may be superficial, based on what the 
children have learned is expected of them, or it 
may fesult from repeated humiliations in contacts 
with whites. 

3. White girls and Negro boys show the greatest 
bias toward their own race. White girlsare known 
to be greater conformists than white boys and 
may also be compensating for being female in a 
male-dominated culture. Negro boys, on the 
other hand, have fewer successful contacts with 
whites than Negro girls and may be compensating 
for being male in a female-dominated culture. 

4. When Negro children are grouped light, 
medium, and dark according to skin-pigmentation, 
both white and Negro children with few exceptions 
prefer medium, then light, and last dark Negroes. 

5. Results on Italian and non-Italian children 
indicate some nationality cleavage but not so 
marked as sex and race preferences. 

Vectors which appear to influence choices in 
this study are race and color, which increase in 
strength with age, and preference for the ma- 
jority group (whites). Cleavage between adoles- 
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cent Negroes and whites attending the same 


schools indicates that education to combat racia| 
bias is not successful at present.-K. M. M. 


Community planning for children and youth, 
L. K. Frank. Soc. Forces 24, No. 4 (May 
1946), pp. 385-388. 

The practice in most communities as regards the 
care, protection, and education of the child and 
youth is being fractionated into a growing number 
of highly specialized parts. Need is urgent for 
some method of concerted operation among these 
highly diversified organizations and specialized 
personnel, which must not start with paper pro 
grams of co-ordination but with people—actual 
children and youth who need the attention and 
care of these diverse organizations and _ trained 
personnel. In each community there is need for 
some functioning group to provide the over-all 
staff work of collecting all available information 
about children and youth and planning the broad 
strategy of conservation. If the focus can be upon 
individual children and youth, knowledge, skills, 
and resources of organizations and professions now 
available in most communities could be mobilized 

-M. T. T. 


The housing and _ household practices of 
Detroit Mexicans, N. D. Humpurey. So 
Forces 24, No. 4 (May 1946), pp. 433-437. 
The merging of cultural elements of an immigrant 

group was studied through the changes in housing 

and household practices of the Mexican immigrant 
in Detroit. On the whole, adjustment of the group 
involved acquisition of relatively superficial layers 
of American cu!ture and shedding of equally shallow 

Mexican elements. In early adjustment, rugs and 

other furniture were largely absent and ventilation 

poor; with more progressive adjustment, greater 
cleanliness, greater quantities of furniture, and 
more American household objects filled the house. 

While Mexican objects, such as religious images 

and candles, family photographs, and statuary 

persisted, new household objects such as radios, 
pianos, and dressing tables were gradually acquired 

The tendency toward acceptance of American ele 

ments of a utilitarian character which enhances the 

possessor’s status points to a merging of Mexican 
peasant and American working-class culture. 

M. T. T. 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Mina W. Lamb, Texas Technological College 


Effect of large-scale food preparation on vitamin 
retention: Cabbage, M. A. Woop, A. R. Cot- 
Lincs, V. Sropora, A. M. Burcorn, and F. 
Fenton. J. Am. Dietetic 22, No. 8 
(Aug. 1946), pp. 677-682. 

In this study a random sampling of raw cabbage 
and cooked, drained cabbage was made to insure 
Cabbage for cooking was cut three 
l-inch slices; into 
smaller wedges (the size for one serving); and into 
shreds. The cabbage had been stored two months 
in a cellar and then transferred to a refrigerator 
at 40° F. 

The average vitamin (ascorbic acid, thiamine, 
riboflavin) content of cabbage did not change 
much during storage season (November through 
February). Some loss occurred in cutting raw 
cabbage but none in holding the raw, cut cabbage 
Irrespective 


Assoc. 


uniformity. 
ways: crosswise into about 


at room temperature for two hours. 
of how the cabbage was cut, steaming resulted in 
greater retention than did boiling. Retention of 
all vitamins increased when less water was used 
the water salted before boiling the 
cabbage. Appreciable occurred when 
drained cooked cabbage was held in heated service 
units. Cooked cabbage stored in a refrigerator 
for 24 hours and then reheated definitely de- 
creased in ascorbic acid but not significantly in 
riboflavin or thiamine. 


and was 


losses 


index of quality in frozen vege- 
Food Ind. 18, No. 8 


Enzyme activity 
tables, M. A. Jostyn. 
(Aug. 1946), pp. 108-114. 
Freezing vegetables only slows down enzyme 

activity and brings about an imbalance in the 
chain of stepwise enzyme reactions. This leads 
to the accumulation of intermediates which cause, 
for example, the sweetening of potatoes, pithing of 
grapefruit. and purpling of cauliflower. 

To inactivate the enzymes concerned in flavor 
change, the practice of scalding in steam or hot 
water was introduced. It was determined that 
the blanching procedure is influenced by size and 
shape of pieces, temperatifre of the vegetable and 
its heat conductivity, the temperature of the 
scalding medium, and the motion of the medium 
and vegetables. Biological factors include variety, 
maturity, and growing conditions which influence 
the rate of heat inactivation of the enzyme systems. 
The distribution of the enzyme system in plant 


the occurrence of heat-stable catalytic 


tissue, 
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systems, and probable other factors that affect 
the thermal rate of destruction are not known. 

Tests to determine the degree of inactivation of 
the enzyme systems are being developed and in- 
clude the catalase test, the peroxidase test, and 
the quaiacol test. 


Stability of vitamins in stored ice cream, A. |). 
Homes, J. W. Kuzmesk1, and F. T. CANAVAN. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 22, No. 8 (Aug. 1946), 
pp. 670-672. 

Ice cream was manufactured by a standard 
formula in August, when pastures for dairy cows 
were lush and production of milk abundant. The 
ice cream was stored seven months at —10°F, 
which is probably a longer period than commercial! 
ice creams are kept but is comparable to the time 
home-canned vegetables and fruits are kept. 

Riboflavin content decreased 5.4 per cent dur- 
ing seven months’ storage. Carotene decreased 
15.7 per cent during storage. Even though the 
fresh whole raw milk had 20 mg of reduced ascorbic 
acid per liter, none was found in ice cream within a 
These riboflavin 
and carotene losses were comparable to those lost 


day or two of its manufacture. 
in canned vegetables. 


Are food identity standards assets or liabilities? 
F.N. Peters. Food Ind. 18, No. 8 (Aug. 1946), 
pp. 84-86. 

“Standards promulgated under this law (Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act) have pre- 
vented a manufacturer from continuing the sale of 
a perfectly good food, honestly labeled and long 
accepted by the public. Standards have prevented 
a manufacturer from improving a product because 
such improvement had not been provided for in the 
standards of identity prescribed for the food in 
question.” 

An example of the former statement is a farina 
labeled “Farina—enriched with vitamin D” which 
was an established product, honestly labeled and 
admittedly superior to plain farina. The Supreme 
Court ruled that standards of identity must be 
upheld; the manufacture was forced to change his 
label. 

The basic fault is in the law passed by Congress. 
Public hearings involving standards of identity do 
not require a decision in conformity with pre- 
ponderance of testimony; the decision may be in 
favor of one witness and against ten opposing ones. 
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An example of the second statement is the en- 
richment of corn products. Both whole corn and 
degerminated corn are deficient in niacin. Some 
believe that if corn were enriched with niacin (16 
mg per Ib) it would be a great step toward the 
elimination of pellagra throughout the South. 
Five southern states have laws making enrich- 
ment of degerminated corn products compulsory 
Whole corn products are exempt, and their con- 
sumption amounts to two-thirds of the corn 
products consumed in the South. The state laws 
help little to improve the nutrition of the South. 
The American Corn Millers Federation contends 
that standards constitute a definite threat to 
product improvement and research. Under stand- 
ards a new, improved, or better product cannot be 
offered until it has been discussed at public hear- 
ings and new standards promulgated. 

Industry has shown some improvement, and 
the rush to “standardize” in this case will keep 
things as they are. Manufacturers, research men, 
and executives agree that imposition of standards 
which define the exact ingredients of a product 
will discourage improvements and will tend to 
minimize competition. (Many do not agree with 
this assumption.) 

The standardization of “enriched products” 
puts a “ceiling on nutritional value.” Corn 
products could be improved with addition of 
tryptophane, dried milk, soya flour, or yeast, but 
with standards nothing of the kind can be done 
without first getting permission from Washington. 


Variations in the demand for milk and cream 
among social classes of consumers in the 
city of Leeds, E. R. Branssy. J. Dairy Re- 
search 14, No. 3 (June 1946), pp. 369-378. 
Considerable variation exists in the demand for 

milk and cream at different times of the year in 
Leeds, England. For the four social classes ex- 
amined the demands are more or less the same even 
though temporary spurts occur in one class. The 
most settled period is from September to about the 
middle of December with troughs and peaks 
throughout the rest of the year. 

Weekly demand records show less rigidity in the 
consumption of milk among the professional class 
families than other social groups. Holiday weeks 
resulted in decreased demand and non-holiday 
weeks showed peak consumption. Demand on 
Sunday was higher than on weekdays. 
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Vitamin content of frozen peas, green beans and 
lima beans and market-fresh yams prepared in 

a Navy mess hall, A. M. Brrant, V. E. Mac- 

Kenzie, and F. Fenron. J. Am. Dietetic 

Assoc. 22, No. 7 (July 1946), pp. 605-610. 

Frozen vegetables were cooked in two or three 
lots of from 100 to 350 pounds each for 2500 mem- 
bers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Random samples were taken at four stages: 
raw, frozen; just cooked; at start of service; at end 
of service. Two samples of cooking water were 
taken: when the vegetable was just cooked and 
when the last portion of vegetable was served. 
Thiamine, riboflavin, and ascorbic acid were 
determined. 

The concentration of these three vitamins in the 
vegetables after cooking and after holding covered 
a wide range, probably because of the wide varia- 
tion in details of the cooking procedure. In gen 
eral, for the frozen vegetables the concentration of 
the three vitamins in each lot of cooked vegetable 
decreased with increased length of holding period. 
The concentration of thiamine and of riboflavin in 
yams apparently did not change during soaking, 
cooking, holding, and mashing. The concentra- 
tion of ascorbic acid in the yams apparently de 
creased during soaking, increased during cooking, 
and decreased again during mashing. 


Some cooking qualities of homogenized milk: II. 
White sauces, A. M. Towson and G. M. Trout. 
Food Research 11, No. 3 (May-June 1946), 
pp. 261-273. 

Standard white sauces made with homogenized 
milk often have a curdled appearance due to the 
separation of fat droplets from the mixtures. This 
study shows that when fat was omitted, the sauce 
was smooth. As the amount of fat increased, fat 
separation increased. Addition of more salt 
caused the formation of larger fat droplets, 
especially when salt was added at the start of the 
cooking period. Increased pressures of homogeni- 
zation increased the size and apparent separation 
of fat droplets. Viscosity of the sauce was also 
increased by higher pressures. 

Sauces made with homogenized milk were 
thicker than those made with regular milk so that 
about one-fourth less flour could be used. When 
sauces made with homogenized milk were beaten 
with a rotary beater, they were smoother than 
those made with unhomogenized milk. 
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HOUSING 


Low cost emergency housing: case for rental 
housing, E. GaAnte. Architectural Record 99, 
No. 55 (May 1946), p. 70. 

Rental housing in both large and small apart- 
ment houses and row houses is discussed. Illus- 
trated with plans. 


Industrializing shelter—the Fuller house. Archi- 
tectural Record 99, No. 55 (May 1946), pp. 
118-120, 134. 

A discussion of a mass-produced house which 
rotates on a pivot. The house is round and the 
roof is supported by cables attached to a central 
mast. It is made of plastics, copper, synthetic 
rubber, and light metals. Photographs and dia- 
grams show the plan. The Fuller house 
incorporates ideas which have been advanced 
periodically since colonial days in this country. 


Research house. Architectural Record 100, No. 2 

Aug. 1946), p. 13 

A description of a research house to be built at 
the University of Illinois as a co-operative project 
with the National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Association for the study of warm air 
heating. The first research project will deal with 
the conventional forced air system. The house 
will be arranged so as to study the effectiveness of 
locating such heating plants in a utility room as 
well as in a basement. 


Start with the house you have when planning a 
new one, W. C. Harvey. American Home 36, 
No. 3 (Aug. 1946), p. 28. 

This article advocates taking your present house 
as a basis for planning the new one. Consider 
what you like in it and what it lacks that you need 
or want. The process of improving living stand- 
ards is one of plodding evolution rather than 
revolution in housing. 


Fire-safe apartment houses pay dividends. Arch- 
itectural Record 100, No. 2 (Aug. 1946), pp. 
122-123. 

A table showing fire-resistive requirements of 
6-story muliiple dwellings is included along with 
one on estimates, based on 1939 prices, of the costs 
of such dwellings. Two floor plans and an ex- 
planation of the meaning of the term “‘fire-resistive 
construction” are other features. This is a partial 
report of a study made in support of the Desmond 


Contributed by Edith L. Allen of Delavan, Illinois 


bill introduced in the 1945 session of the New York 
State Legislature. 


The right colors can make your house look ten 
years younger, E. Burris-Mever. House 
Beautiful 88, No. 8 (Aug. 1946), pp. 56-57, 101. 
Color schemes for exteriors 


How to tell if your house needs painting. //vuse 
Beautiful 88, No. 8 (Aug. 1946), pp. 58-59, 113. 
Suggestions for making paint wear and protect 

the house. Causes of paint failures are described. 


Half a house is better than none, R. M. BENNETT. 
Parents’ Mag. 21, No. 8 (Aug. 1946), pp. 38-41. 
Suggested schemes for building an expandable 

home in two stages: part at first, the remainder 

later. The first of a series to be published. This 
plan requires a lot 60 feet wide with the possibility 
of the owner’s being able to acquire a lot at least 

75 by 100 feet when the house is to be expanded. 

The author says that better still the final lot size 

should be 80 by 150 feet. 


The building forum, J. B. Mason. Good House- 
keeping 123, No. 2 (Aug. 1946), pp. 43-55. 
Variations of a plan for a house with eaves three 

feet deep to shade the windows from the brilliant 

August sun yet “allowing the low-lying December 

sun to stream warmly into the house.” There is 

also a walled court. 


Where is prefabrication? Fortune 33, No. 4 

(April 1946), p. 127. 

The industry has spent 15 years and millions of 
dollars experimenting with metals, concrete, plas- 
tics, and even paper; but it is still making most of 
its houses of wood or of materials that act like 
wood and it does not make any odd-looking houses. 
Actually it has done little more than move pro- 
duction of the traditional house into the factory. 


Service in a package. Forfune 33, No. 4 (April 

1946), p. 159. 

Good engineering, industrial techniques, and 
mass production methods have been concentrated 
on today’s kitchen. The White Kitchen Compact 
to be produced by Nathan Siraus-Duparquet, Inc., 
is unique in engineering design. Everyihing fits 
into its cvlindrical uniis. including refrigeraior and 
sink, auxiliary broiler, and oven. Flexibility is 
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its principal feature. If the housewife objects to a 
low oven, this unit can be switched with one of the 
high storage units. Ifa single sink is not enough, 
a second one can be added. Curved doors turn 
inside the cylinders and are invisible when open. 


Fortune 33, No. 4 (April 1946). 

Entire number is devoted to housing. 

P. 102. One of the bottlenecks of housing is 
the very slow rate of obsolescence. Apart from 
site and sentiment, the house of today is not enough 
of an improvement over the house of your father to 
make you want to sell his to buy a new one. Ten 
million families live in dwellings that should now 
be demolished. American families are expected 
to increase by at least half a million a year for the 
next decade, but no more than half of these will be 
able at current levels of income and construction 
costs to buy or rent new housing. A million a 
year production rate could not be sustained very 
far into the 1950’s without a radical transforma- 
tion of the building business. The industrializa- 
tion of house building is not going to drive the con- 
ventional builders out of business for many years 
tocome. The custom-built house is going to look 
more like home to most Americans than Buck- 
menster Fuller’s plastic and aluminum house or 
any of its fellows. 

P. 103. Another educational campaign needs 
to be directed at the local governments responsible 
for the 2,000-odd building codes of the United 
States which embody a rich diversity of obstacles 
to cheaper or better methods of building homes. 
Many are on the books because nobody has both- 
ered to check up on them. Fewer than 40 per 
cent have undergone a thorough revision in the 
last ten years. 

P. 112-114. Reading these three pages gives 
one a liberal education in how a house is built—of 
the processes, materials, and comparative costs of 
different types. The accompanying diagrams are 
informative. 


Home fire extinguishers. Better Homes & Gardens 
25, No. 1 (Sept. 1946), pp. 114-116. 
H ow and when to use fire extinguishers and what 
kind to buy are topics covered. The vaporizing 
liquid type, the soda acid type, the foam type, the 
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dry powder type, and the carbon dioxide type are 
described. For fire in ordinary combustibles water 
is supreme because of its cooling effect; for fire in 
inflammable liquids a smothering effect is needed; 
and for fire in live electrical equipment an ex- 
tinguishing agent which is a nonconductor. 


Notes on hospital planning, HospiraL FACILITIES 
Section, U. S. Pustic HEALTH SERVICE. 
Architectural Record 100, No. 2 (Aug. 1946), 
pp. 101-116. 

Pages 115-116 of this article discuss and show 
plans for dietary departments using centralized 
tray service and bulk service. The authors seem 
to favor bulk service. 


Storage tricks. Good Housekeeping 123, No 3 
(Sept. 1946), p. 74. 
lilustrations of a modernistic book cabinet and 
end table designed to conceal the ironer and other 
household paraphernalia which might be too much 
in evidence in the living rooms of small quarters 


The housing shortage 1607 to 1946, ©. JoHNs. 
Better Homes & Gardens 25, No. 1 (Sept. 1946), 
pp. 46, 47. 

A brief, illustrated history of housing shortages 

Shortages occurred in 1667, 1620, 1765, 1801, 1849, 

1866, 1900, and 1946. 


Basement —to have or have not, R. B. WILLS and 
M. Reep, Jr. Better Homes & Gardens 25, 
No. 1 (Sept. 1946), pp. 33, 136. 

The house considered has four rooms, consisting 
of two bedrooms, living room, kitchen, and bath, 
and the problem is to find space for storage, heat 
ing, laundry, and similar needs. One author says 
use the floor level and enlarge the garage; the other 
says the basement gives more room for the money 
The house with a basement costs $7,825; the un 
finished attic may be used for future rooms. With 
all utilities housed on the first floor the attic would 
be used to supplement the storage space and 
laundry and food storage combined in the kitchen; 
total cost $7,005. With storage space equal to 
the basement on the ground floor the cost is $8,733. 
Another plan shows what may be built on the 
ground floor for $7,825. 


Will You Meet Them in St. Louis? 


Travel lines of home economists will converge on St. Louis for the 38th annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association, June 23-26, 1947. 
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News Notes.:. 


General 

Ernest R. Groves, professor of sociology at the 
University of North Carolina and a widely recog- 
nized leader in the sociological study of the 
family, died in Arlington, Massachusetts, on 
August 28. He was author or co-author of many 
widely used books in courses on the family and its 
relationships, among them Marriage, The Ameri- 
can Family, and The Family and Its Social Func- 
tions. A pioneer in the teaching of college courses 
in marriage, Dr. Groves founded the annual Con- 
ferences on Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family held at the University of North Carolina. 


Alabama 

University of Alabama. lauline Keeney, who 
recently received her doctor’s degree from The 
Pennsylvania State College, became associate 
professor of home economics in the department of 
clothing, textiles, and related art at the University 
on September 1. 

Helen Wellington, who last year held one of the 
\HEA textile scholarships at the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, has been appointed research 
associate in clothing and textiles at the University. 

Hugh Comer, president of Avondale Mills and 
an alumnus of the University, has given a Comer 
Co-operative Scholarship to the University. The 
holders, Juanita Estis and Rebecca Gillum, both 
of Sylacauga, have enrolled in the course in textiles 
and clothing as the first pair of students on the 
co-operative plan ever to be appointed in home 
economics at the University. They spent the 
summer school quarter together at the University. 
This fall Miss Estis is continuing on the campus 
and Miss Gillum will get experience in one of the 
large textile mills in the state manufacturing 
cotton fabrics. During the winter quarter, the 
girls will alternate places. 

Extension Service. Mary Hulsey, formerly a 
home demonstration agent in Chambers County, 
has succeeded Mrs. Marie Amos Goodwin as food 
and nutrition specialist. 

Mamie Whisnant, formerly home management 
and home furnishing specialist, has joined the 
staff of the Louisiana Extension Service with head- 
quarters at Baton Rouge. 

Stella Mitchell, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Colbert County, has been appointed 


Miss Whisnant’s successor. She will work toward 
her master’s degree at Columbia University this 
fall. 

Levice Ellis, specialist in clothing and handi- 
craft, is on leave this fall for study toward her 
master’s degree at Columbia University. 


Arizona 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff. Marjorie 
Brown is a new member of the homemaking staff. 

Arizona State College, Tempe. Rowan Elliff 
served as leader of the conference of New Mexico 
homemaking teachers. 

Thelma McClure has joined the staff to be in 
charge of the nursery school and home management 
house. 

Phoenix Junior College. Kathleen Thody isa 
new member of the homemaking staff. 

The present home economics enrollment is over 
500, as compared to 17 only two years ago. 

The athletic director requires all physical educa- 
tion majors to take a course in nutrition. Next 
semester a three-hour coed nutrition course will be 
given to nonmajors. 

University of Arizona. Mrs. Alice Books, an 
alumna, is taking over the work formerly taught 
by Elizabeth Swingle, who was married on August 
19 to Dr. Marvin Meyer. 

Teachers Conference. The 16th Annual State 
Conference for High School Homemaking 
Teachers, held at Prescott Senior High School from 
August 26 to 30, was attended by 40 teachers and 
leaders. Work groups developed activities, pro- 
cedures, and materials that may be used to 
improve teaching in the following areas: Solving 
Food Problems on the Meal Basis, Clothing 
Problems, Social and Family Relationships, Re- 
lated Art, and Home Furnishings. 

California 

California Home Economics Association. The 
24th annual meeting of the executive council was 
held in Sacramento September 27 to 29. Mrs. 
Helen Matlock presided and Claribel Nye, a vice- 
president of the AHEA, Ethelwyn Dodson, a 
regional councilor, and Essie L. Elliott, chairman 
of the HEIB’s, attended. Speakers included 
Bertha Akin, Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, Gladys 
Wyckoff, Mrs. Elena Zelayeta (an honorary 
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member), M. E. Mattes, advertising manager of 
the Standard Oil Company, and Edna Amidon. 
The North Central Section, of which Edna Gelken 
is president, was the hostess. 

The Association and eight other women’s organi- 
zations that have a legislative program have 
formed a Non-partisan Round Table. This group 
meets alternate months to exchange ideas and 
discuss current legislation. Two meetings have 
been held in an effort to interest more women in 
participating in our government on the local, 
state, and national level. Members also attended 
Governor Farl Warren’s State Safety Meeting, 
The San Francisco Chronicle Forum, and other 
state-wide meetings. 

Two new sections have been organized in Cali- 
fornia during the past year. The membership 
goal is 1,100. Section programs planned for the 
year included the following: “Understanding and 
Accepting Our Responsibilities in Personal, Civic, 
and Professional Life’; “Legal Problems of Wo- 
men”; a Fashion Tea; “Developing Adequate 
Curricula in Homemaking Education”; ‘‘Homes 
for Western Living’; “The International Food 
Situation.” 

California’s program plans reflect the national 
theme. Preliminary plans are being formulated in 
anticipation of holding the annual meeting of the 
AHEA in the West in 1949. Every effort is being 
made to increase membership and strengthen the 
section organization to further the goals of the 
Association. 

State Department of Education. The Bureau 
of Homemaking Education, in co-operation with 
the California Polytechnic School at San Luis 
Obispo, sponsored a six-week program in Adult 
Homemaking Education for the wives of veterans 
attending the California Polytechnic School in 
August. 

University of California, Berkeley. A three- 
week Home Economics Junior College Curriculum 
Workshop was held at the University from July 15 
to August 2. Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office 
of Education was conference leader, and five mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Homemaking Education of 
the State Department of Education served as con- 
sultants. 


Colorado 


Colorado A and M College. Katherine Miles 
has resigned to take charge of preschool and child 
development work at the University of Maine. 

Elsie Fulkas has joined the staff to have charge 
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of the food service at the Student Union and super- 
vise the food service in the girls’ dormitory. 

Extension Service. Representatives of the 
Extension Service in the western states, including 
state directors, state home agents, home manage- 
ment specialists, county agent specialists, and 
agricultural economists, met on the Colorado A 
& M campus from August 5 to 8. The home 
economics leaders were Mary Rokahr and Madge 
Reese of the U. S. Extension Service. 

Sybil Bates has resigned from the Extension 
Service and is to have charge of the clothing work 
in the new home economics department at the 
University of Denver. 

Teachers’ Conference. A state conference of 
vocational teachers, called by Mrs. Lucile Fee, 
state supervisor of home economics, was held in 
Fort Collins from August 21 to 24. 

Denver. Helen Burnham, for many years in- 
structor of family education for boys at South 
High School, has been made dean of girls of the 
same high school. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. The 
fall meeting was held in connection with the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ Association in New Haven 
on October 25. The newly elected officers are 
vice-president, A. June Bricker; recording secre- 
tary, Edna Wilcox; and treasurer, Hannah Jensen. 
Mildred Turney is chairman of youth services, and 
Mrs. Maria Preston is chairman of homemaking. 

State Department of Education. Mary C. 
Blodgett, state supervisor of homemaking educa- 
tion, resigned on October 1. She will live in 
Rushville, New York. Nellie Buckey, formerly 
of the New York State Department of Education, 
is Miss Blodgett’s successor. 

University of Connecticut. Ethel Turner John- 
son of Bristol, Vermont, is now instructor in Home 
Management and Child Development. She re- 
places Mrs. Verna Sisson, who has returned to 
Illinois to establish her own home. 

Teachers’ Conference. The annual State Con- 
ference for Homemaking Teachers was held at 
Storrs from August 28 to 30. Flora Thurston of 
Cornell University and Nellie Buckey assisted. 
The year’s program includes sponsoring a state- 
wide project for the Future Homemakers of 
America. 

Extention Service. Joyce Johnson of Brown- 
ville Junction, Maine, joined the Extension staff 
on September 1 as assistant county home demon- 


News Notes 


stration agent. She will work in Middlesex, 
Tolland, and Windham Counties on farm and 
home planning. 

Evelyn Hartley has been appointed home 
demonstration agent in Fairfield County. 

Bridgeport. Alice Kline, formerly in_ the 
Bridgeport office of the Connecticut Dairy and 
Food Council, Inc., has joined the staff of General 
Foods Corporation. 

Hartford. Alice Erickson resigned as a teacher 
at Weaver High School to join the home economics 
staff at Framingham State Teachers College. 

Mary T. Hogan, former teacher at Newington 
High School, will teach at Southwest School. 

Mary Lynch, a teacher at Burn’s School, is now 
Mrs. Elgio DiRoberto. 

Mary Shannessy, a teacher at Kinsella School, 
has become Mrs. John Scanlon. 

Julia Shea, a graduate of Connecticut College, 
joined the nutrition staff in the Hartford office of 
the Connecticut Dairy and Food Council, Inc., on 
September 3. Patricia Rider has been transferred 
to the Bridgeport office. 


Florida 


Florida Home Economics Association. ‘The 
Association’s annual meeting will be held in Miami 
Beach on November 8 and 9. 

Dean Agnes Ellen Harris of the University of 
Alabama, who was Florida’s first state home 
demonstration agent and also the first dean of the 
School of Home Economics at Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, was an honored guest at the 
August meeting of the Capital City District Home 
Economics Association. E. Neige Todhunter of 
the University of Alabama, the featured speaker, 
discussed “‘“Women’s Responsibilities in the World 
Food Crisis.” 

The North Florida District Home Economics 
Association is sponsoring a nutrition committee to 
carry on the work formerly done by the wartime 
nutrition committee of the Defense Council. 


Georgia 

State Nutrition Committee. The committee, 
which has been simplified and reorganized during 
1946, now has the following working subcommit- 
tees: organization for reaching county committees, 
diet planning and food habits, food production 
and distribution, food preparation, food preserva- 
tion, and publicity and information. 

The state committee, which meets quarterly, 
held its last 1946 meeting on October 22. 
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Extension Service. A workshop to study ex- 
tension supervision was held in Athens in Septem- 
ber. Participants were present from Georgia and 
South Carolina. 

The workshop staff included: Cal Svinth of the 
Washington Extension Service; Mena Hogan, 
Mary Louise Collings, and Charles A. Sheffield of 
the U. S. Extension Service; Paul J. Kruse of 
Cornell University; and B. O. Williams of the 
University of Georgia. 

The Annual Extension Workers’ Conference, 
held in Athens the week of September 16, was at- 
tended by about 350 state, district, and county 
extension workers. Program speakers included 
Pauline P. Wilson of the University of Georgia; 
Gladys Gallup of the U. S. Extension Service; 
Congressman Stephen Pace, Americus, Georgia; 
and Dr. Trawick Stubbs of Emory Medical Col- 
lege. 

During the-week of August 19 about 700 4-H 
Club leaders from all over Georgia and more than 
300 extension personnel attended the 13th Annual 
4-H Club Council meeting at Georgia State College 
for Women. Speakers included Georgia’s senior 
senator, the Honorable Walter F. George, who 


* discussed the significance of current events in the 


democratic pattern of government. 

The first official meeting of the newly appointed 
state 4-H advisory committee, composed of leading 
businessmen and businesswomen, was held during 
this week. E. S. Papy of the White Provision 
Company was elected chairman, and Mrs. M. H. 
Tappan of White Plains, secretary. 

New members of the state extension staff include 
Quinelle McRae, clothing specialist, formerly of 
the University of Georgia, and Mrs. Martha 
Harrison, former home demonstration agent in 
Thomas County, who has succeeded Doris Dean 
as assistant state 4-H club leader. 

Georgia Association of Future Homemakers of 
America. Mrs. Janet M. Barber, state FHA 
adviser, reports 180 chapters with 7,332 members 
last year. The second state convention was held 
in June with 162 delegates from 102 chapters 
present. Four awards of $100 each were presented 
to outstanding members planning to enter college 
to study home economics. 


Hawaii 


University of Hawaii. New staff members this 
year are Dr. Virginia Phillips, in charge of the 
teacher-training program; Dr. Hazel Schulze, who 
will teach nutrition courses; Kathleen Mumm, in 
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charge of the home management house; Gloria 
Searle, assistant in textiles and clothing; and Mrs. 
Elsie Boatman and Gloria H. Johnson, instructor 
and assistant in institutional management. 

Jennie Lee, formerly personal service worker at 
Palama Settlement, is now at the New York School 
of Social Work for graduate study. Edna Kane- 
shige, who has been an assistant director of food 
service, has resigned for graduate study at the 
University of Chicago. 

Extension Service. Inez Eckblad, specialist in 
food and nutrition, has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Pullman. Her successor is Ruth 
Nelson, formerly nutritionist for the Board of 
Health on Maui. 

Esther Rugland has been appointed assistant 
specialist in club work. 

Genevieve Faegin is now home demonstration 
agent-at-large for the Territory of Nawaii. Ruth 
Eyres resigned to take advanced work in extension 
on the mainland. 

New home demonstration agents are Mrs. 
Katherine Carter and Esther Nye, agent and assis- 
tant agent for Kauai; and Mary Ann Amos and 
Jean Ebeltoft, agent and assistant agent for Maui. 
Other new appointees are Betty Zane, Eleanor 
Dickie, Lillian Don, and Mabel Inada as assistant 
agents. 

Kamehameha School. Mrs. Antoinette Fae- 
burg resigned from the staff and is now director of 
food service at Mid-Pacific Institute. 


Idaho 


State Homemaking Teachers’ Conference. The 
annual State Homemaking Teachers’ Conference 
was held at the University of Idaho from July 29 
to August 3 with Lillian Navratil, state supervisor, 
as chairman. Conference leaders were Thelma 
Thorne of Cornell University and Wilma Hughill 
of the Idaho Department of Education. 

School Lunch Committee. Workshops for train- 
ing school lunch personnel, under the direction of 
Mrs. Jane DeBuse, chairman, were held in Rigby 
on September 20; in Pocatello, September 21; 
Twin Falls, September 26; Boise, September 27; 
Lewiston, October 3; and Coeur d’Alene, October 
5. Mildred Haberly, Extension Service nutri- 
tionist, gave instruction in menu making, food 
preparation, and time management. 

University of Idaho. Hazel Frost, national 
FHA adviser, visited the campus on August 28 for 
a conference with student club advisers. 
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State Nutrition Committee. November 16 is 
the date for the Illinois Nutrition Conference, when 
county nutrition chairmen will meet in Springfield 
to outline a new state program of work and or- 
ganize projects for their own particular counties. 

The committee is again providing nutrition 
guides this vear for the teaching of nutrition in 
elementary schools. [Illinois will have 500 addi- 
tional schools participating in the school lunch 
program this year since the new National School 
Lunch Act has been passed. 

Illinois State Normal University. Dr. Henrietta 
Fleck resigned to become head of the home eco- 
nomics department at New York University. 
Dr. Marie Dirks is the new head of the home 
economics department at Illinois State Normal. 

Mundelein College. Sister Mary Pierre, BVM, 
chairman of the department of home economics, is 
president of the new National Catholic Home 
Economics Association. 

University of Illinois. During the first eight 
weeks of the summer session, the department of 
home economics offered courses in foods, nutrition, 
clothing, and home management for students who 
are not home economics majors. The only pre- 
requisite was sophomore or junior standing. 
These courses were especially popular with the 
wives of veterans enrolled at the University. 

Since the war there has been a steady increase in 
the number of textile and clothing majors, and 
courses have been expanded to meet the larger 
enrollment of nonmajors. A new course was 
initiated in clothing selection—a study of ready- 
to-wear clothing from the standpoint of color, de- 
sign, and other aspects of dress. 

Plans are under way to formulate a curriculum 
whereby textile and clothing majors may branch 
into the related fields of merchandising, business 
organization and operation, apparel design, radio. 
and journalism. 

With the assistance of the agricultural engineer- 
ing and architecture departments, the home 
economics department is planning to expand in- 
struction in housing—both teaching and research. 

Students in the institution management class 
during the spring semester made a study of the 
Famine Emergency Committee’s program to learn 
how to maintain food interest and still abide by 
every letter of the program. With the theme 
“You can fight famine and still eat well” they 
planned and served a generous Home Economics 
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News Notes 


Club spring banquet and yet used only a minimum 
of critical foods. 

This summer Helen Zwolanek visited her sister 
Betty, who is with the American Legation in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Mildred Chapin has been granted a year’s leave 
for study at Ohio State University. 

Florence King is on leave for study at the New 
Bedford (Massachusetts) Textile School. 

Mrs. Erline Pearl Leming, an alumna, is a part- 
time assistant in home economics. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Schmidt James has been ap- 
pointed assistant in home economics. 

Mrs. Wilma Tonn Lohmeyer has joined the 
institution management staff to teach quantity 
cookery. 

Frances Stuhlfauth is a part-time assistant in 
food research. 

Angeline Helleberg returned to the University 
staff in September. 

Extension Service. Luring the past fiscal 
vear the Illinois Home Bureau has added 5,971 
members, nearly double the membership goal set 
a year ago. Since the end of the fiscal year, a 
newly organized home bureau in Franklin County 
has brought 363 more members into the organiza- 
tion, raising the total state membership to 35,036. 
The new 1946-47 goal is 40,000. At present work 
is under way to organize three more counties. 

Clara Brian, home adviser in McLean County 
for 25 years, was director of a school for brides at 
the Illinois State Fair. 
mitted to send one bride, selected by the county 


Each county was per- 


farm and home adviser, to attend the home 
economics school during fair week. Training was 
given in foods, nutrition, money management, and 
family relations. About 30 per cent of those 
attending were brides from foreign countries. 

The Home Bureau of Boone County has organ- 
ized a club for foreign brides. 

About 1,000 Illinois 4-H club boys and girls 
participated in the Junior Department of the 
Illinois State Fair from August 11 to 18. A new 
feature this vear was a 4-H clothing school, held 
in connection with the style review. 

Robert Allerton of Monticello, Illinois, has 
donated a site for a state 4-H camp, which is to be 
a memorial to Illinois 4-H boys and girls who 
served in World War II. 


Indiana 


Indiana State Home Economics Association. 
Happier 


“Better Teachers for Better Home, 
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Family Life’? was the theme of the fall meeting, 
held in Indianapolis on October 24 in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Indiana Teachers’ 
Association. Alberta Young of the University of 
Tennessee spoke on “Furthering Good Human 
Relations”; Kenneth B. Thurston of the Audio- 
Visual Center and the University School of Indiana 
University discussed “Previews of New Films in 
the Field of Home Economics’; Mrs. Rebecca 
Nelson of Indiana University discussed ‘‘The Use 
of Fiction Families in Teaching Family Relations”’; 
Mrs. Olive Tinder of Indianapolis spoke on ‘‘Fic- 
tion Families in Review’’; Muriel McFarland of 
Purdue University reported on the 1946 Curricu- 
lum Workshop held there in June; and Edna Troth, 
councilor, reported on the Cleveland meeting of 


the AHEA. 
Kentucky 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting is scheduled for November 8 and 9 
in Lexington. Elizabeth Helton of the University 
of Kentucky has been directing the work of the 
program committee. 

Extension Service. 
all home demonstration agents who have entered 
the Extension Service during the past vear was 
The program included 


A training conference for 


held on September 23. 
training in organization, methods, and procedures 
and in the preservation of meats. 

The goal of placing home agents in 15 additional 
counties not now supplied with this service for 
homemakers is nearing attainment. 

Plans are being made for the annual extension 
agents’ conference to be held on the University 
of Kentucky campus from November 18 to 22. 


Maine 


State Department of Education. Harry Gilson, 
commissioner of education, announces the appoint- 
ment of Helen Madsen as acting supervisor of the 
state school lunch program. She has been teach 
ing home economics in Standish for several years. 

Nasson College. The following two Portland 
women spent last winter attending the College 
in order to complete credits for their BS degrees 
in home economics: Ruth Carter Fobes, ’18, a 
homemaker and president of the Portland Council 
of Social Agencies, and Dorothy Smith Wadman, 
’23, home economist for Station WGAN, Portland. 

Extension Service. After 19 years with the 
Extension Service, Mrs. Agnes Freyer Gibbs took 
up her duties on August | as home economics direc- 
tor at Station WCSH, Portland. 
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Michigan 

Albion College. Pearl Ludy taught at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico this summer. En route 
she visited home economics departments in Okla- 
homa, Texas, and New Mexico. 

Central Michigan College of Education. Mary 
Dee Wallace of Ajo, Arizona, has joined the home 
economics staff. 

Construction has begun on an Arts and Crafts 
Building, which will house the home economics, 
art, and industrial arts departments. A special 
feature is a general homemaking room, a duplicate 
of a one-room home economics department in the 
high schools in which the students will probably 
teach. A house is also being remodeled for the 
home management residence. 

Western College of Education. Mary Van 
Liere, who has been in a training center for the 
College, is now assistant dietitian at the YMCA 
Cafeteria, 6545 South Union Street, Chicago. 

Two foreign students will be enrolled at the 
College this fall: Josette Simon of Luxembourg 
and Mrs. Ruth Rorvik of Norway. 

Farm Security Administration. The FSA spon- 
sored a two-day workshop for Home Management 
Supervisors in Districts II and III on August 29 
and 30. 

Jessie Marion, extension house furnishing spe- 
cialist, conducted a lesson on “Making Lamp 
Shades.” Illustrative material was prepared 
which is to be used in helping borrower families 
with their clothing problems during the fall and 
winter. 

FSA home management supervisors have set 
as a summer goal the testing of the gauges and 
checking the pressure cooker for every borrower 
family who uses one. 

Mrs. Dorothy Pohl began work as FSA home 
management supervisor in Van Buren County on 


August 12. 
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Mississippi 

Extension Service. From June 2 to 22, 28 
Mississippi extension workers attended a summer 
school in extension methods at Mississippi State 
College for Women. This course was taught by 
C. C. Hearne, extension agent in Missouri. This 
is the first time on record that a man has been 
permitted to register and live on the campus at 
MSCW! 

The annual training course for prospective and 
newly appointed home demonstration agents was 
held at Mississippi State College from June 3 to 22. 
This course was taught by extension specialists, 
with emphasis on those phases of extension work. 
such as poultry and horticulture, not ordinarily 
taught as part of the home economics course. This 
year, due to an acute shortage of home economics 
trained personnel, practically the entire group of 
18 was made up of agents already employed. 

Nannie R. Sullivant, for 16 years home demon- 
stration agent in Oktibbeha County, has been ap- 
pointed women’s organization and program plan- 
ning specialist. She succeeds Jewell Garland, who 
has been transferred to the position of specialist in 
field studies and training. . 

Farm Security Administration. Thirty-seven 
children under six years of age, representing FSA 
families in Coahoma County, attended the three 
mobile health clinics held from August 1 to 5. 

In addition to a thorough physical examination, 
the children were given the Schick test for diph- 
theria and immunized against smallpox, typhoid, 
and diphtheria. The following persons partici- 
pated: Dr. R. C. Bourret, director of the Coahoma 
County Health Department; Mrs. Lucille Pitch- 
ford, dental hygienist; Mrs. Dorothy S. Myers. 
supervising nurse; Frances Wales, health educator; 
Nova Stapp, FSA state home economist; and Mrs. 
Claudia R. Chapman, associate FSA home super- 
visor. 


The Ellen H. Richards Fellowship 


The Ellen H. Richards research fellowship will not be offered by the Ameri- 


can Home Economics Association for the academic year 1947-48. 


At the 


Cleveland meeting of the Association the fellowship awards committee recom- 
mended that in the future this fellowship be awarded biennially and that the 
stipend be doubled. This means that in the future both the Richards and 
Omicron Nu research fellowships will be offered biennially and concurrently. 
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HOW TO PLANT 
AN ATTITUDE 


Long before the first pussy willows appear, 
little boys and girls in the first grade of one 
Midwestern school are raising vegetables . . . 
cabbage and tomato seedlings, which Mother 
can later transplant! 


This is another project worked out in a group 
of test schools which have given more than 
a year to experimental work in nutrition. 

Can you see this through the eyes of a six- 
year-old? Cabbage, as found on the dinner 
table, may be simply some shredded stuff called 
cole slaw. But cabbage as a classroom hobby 
is something else. It's a tiny seed, transformed 
by soil and water and sunshine into a flourish- 
ing plant. It's also a good source of Vitamin 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


C, which helps build strong bones and teeth 
... anda source of other Vitaminsand minerals 
which help to make you healthy! 

How does such teaching succeed? Jn one 
group of Midwest schools, a 1945 study showed 
49.4% of all students having “poor” intake 
of “Group 2” foods (citrus fruits, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, salad greens) during one week. The 1946 
spot recheck showed this figure reduced to 31.2% 
following a year of nutrition teaching. Far from 
perfect, of course . . . but surely a step in the 
right direction. 

For information about this program—facts, 
ideas, plans and materials adaptable to any 
curriculum — please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES 
rew. some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving @ doy 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or row 
cabboge or soloed greens 
At least one serving o day 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
row, dred, cooked, 
frozen of conned. Two or 
more servings © doy 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS. fluid, eveporoted 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or ts equivolent o doy for 
chiidren and expectont or 
nureng mothers one pint 
@ doy for oll others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS or dred beons, 
peas, nuts or peanut byt. 
ter, One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish doy, oc 
cevonolly peas or beons 
imstead Three o four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 


noturel whole grain or 
ennched or restored Three 
oF more servings doy 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use tor 
spreods ond for seasoning 
0s you hke ond os supphes 
permit 


te addition. all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated). fish liver ol or Vitamun 0 concentrate 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


FROM THE SEALTEST LABORATORY KITCHEN 


From expert nutritionists in the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 


comes a constant stream of helpful information for home 


economics teachers and housewives. 

Four recent releases are shown above: |. “Kitchen Measures” 
—and their importance in cooking. 2. “Proper Nutrition” 
and how it is attained. 3. “What Is A Balanced Diet” — with 
typical menus. 4. “Some Foods Just Go Together” — with a list 
of proper combinations. 

They are already punched for your loose-leaf notebook. 
May we send you the entire set— without charge, of course. 
And, please feel free to write the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 
at any time, for regular or special information upon any 


nutritional problems. 


Write today for your free copies 


For a free set of the above releases just 
send a card to Marvy Preston, Sealtest 
Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park Ave., New 
York City 17, New York. 


Sealtest, Inc. and associated companies are divi- 
sions of National Dairy Products Corporation 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE, STARRING JACK HALEY, THURSDAY EVENINGS, N&« 
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Survey proves 


ELECTRIC Ranges are Modern 


For Housewives . . . for YOU! 


HERE’S no question about it— 

women everywhere want and 
will have the matchless efficiency 
of electric cooking. Take a look 
at the facts disclosed in surveys 
made by many leading magazines. 
These surveys reveal clearly 
unmistakably . . . the swing to 
Modern Electric Ranges. 


¢ Woman’s Home CoMPANION 
survey shows that more women 
plan to buy an Electric Range 
than any other type. 


MAGAZINE readers 
made the Electric Range their 
2-to-1 “must have” choice in a 
recent contest. 


HousEHOLD MAGAZINE survey 
indicates that 3 times as many 
women want Electric Ranges as 
now have them. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING survey 
shows that nearly twice as many 
REA consumers intended to 
soon buy an Electric Range as 
then had one. 


CouNTRY GENTLEMAN survey 
shows that among the upper 
two-thirds of white farmers, the 
Electric Range is 2-to-1 choice. 

Because Mrs. America has switched 

to the SPEED (as fast as fire but 

without the flame), CONVENI- 

FENCE, CLEANLINESS and Econ- 

omy of the Electric Range . . . it's 

a“MUST" for you too! It is to you 
she will turn for instruc- 

tion in electric cookery. 


Charlevoix High School Laboratory Kitchen 


Charlevoix, Michigan 


Free copy of 
ELECTRIC COOKING COURSE 


Get your copy of this authoritative, 
comprehensive Course, prepared 
by highly-qualified Home Econo- 
mists. Here’s what you get: 68- 
PAGE TEXTBOOK, profusely illus- 

trated, explaining the mod- 

ern Electric Range, its con- 


Be prepared to meet the { 7 ic \ struction and operation; 
demand that is sure to jet! e \ ILLUSTRATED SUMMARIES 
come! Equip your Lab- and \ of each chapter, easily mim- 
oratory Kitchen’ with eographed for pupils’ use. 


Modern Electric Ranges. 


It's all Free. Write to: 


t 
NATIONAL A-B STOVES © ADMIRAL © CROSLEY © ELECTROMASTER @ ESTATE HEATROLA 
, ELECTRICAL © FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL ELECTRIC © GIBSON © HOTPOINT © KELVINATOR 
LEDO © MONARCH © NORGE © QUALITY © UNIVERSAL © WESTINGHOUSE 
es ASSOCIATION .. s Electric Range Section, Dept. J-116, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Properly 


From the time it leaves the creamery, to the time it reaches the dinner 


table, butter takes constant “punishment.” 


It is handled by many persons . . . in transit, in the store, and especially 
after it reaches the consumer's refrigerator. Butter is often exposed to 


undesirable, penetrating odors, and unsanitary conditions. 


If its quality, flavor and purity are to be maintained to the moment of use, 
butter must have the protection of a substantial package. That is why 
more and more manufacturers are packaging all of their butter in paraffined 


cartons. The paraffined carton protects against dirt and crushing, loss of 


And all of these packaging benefits are obtained for less than ONE CENT 
per pound of butter. 


The Advantages of Packaging Butter in Paraffined Cartons 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 5. Reduces moisture loss. 

. Keeps out undesirable odors. 6. Convenience in handling. 

. Protects perishable body and texture. 7. Guards against rancidity. 

Gives better sanitary protection 8. Provides brand identification 
and prevents crushing. and assurance of quality. 


wr 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 


e moisture, the deteriorating effect of light and heat, and odors of every kind. 
a 


PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


111 West Washington Street « Chicage 2, Illinois 


THE BEST BUTTER 18 PACKAGED IN faraffined cxnrons 
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IN AN EXTENSIVE university research 
project, jointly sponsored by the Nation- 
al Canners Association and the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., assays were 
made of 823 samples of 32 commercially 
canned foods. The chart on the right gives 
the average amounts of protein in the 32 
above-mentioned foods. 

As you know, the figures usually quot- 
ed for nutrients in raw, uncooked foods 
are gross figures, subject to widely varving 
deductions for losses occurring in transit 
from field to market, to kitchen, and in 
home preparation. It is of special signifi- 
cance that the figures resulting from these 


university studies of canned foods are net . 


values, the actual, on-the-table values in 
cooked, ready-to-eat canned foods. 

Our story, we know, is not new to vou. 
But frankly, we realize that in order for 
foods packed in cans to receive the public 
acceptance they merit, they must receive 
widespread recommendation from leaders 
in the professional field. We sincerely 
request your support. 


GOOD, NUTRITIOUS FOODS... 


and they all come to you in cans! 


YOU CAN COUNT ON! 


AVERAGE AMOUNTS” OF PROTEIN IN _— FOODS 

GRAMS PER 100 GRAM a 

SHRIMP. ORY PACK | 

TUNA 

SALMON 

SARDINES IM OIL 

MACKEREL 

SARDINES IN TOMATO SAUCE 

SHRIMP, REGULAR PACK 

BEANS. BAKED 

BEANS. UMA 

PEAS, ALASKA 

PEAS, SWEET 


TURNIP GREENS 
POTATOES, SWEET 

BEANS, GREEN 

SAUERKRAUT 

TOMATOES A complete series of charts on the 
actual nutritional values of the 32 
most frequently consumed canned 
TOMATO JUICE . foods is now available in booklet 
PEPPERS form. For your copy, please address: 
CHERRIES Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc 
ORANGE JUICE 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
BLACKBERRIES 


i: 


"Detailed report in October, 1946 issve of FOOD RESEARCH 


Protects Like the Can 
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NUTRITION-—vouched for by top nutritionists 


ANTON J. CARLSON, Ph. D., M. D., world’s foremost authority on nutrition, 
says in his Foreword to the Revised Edition of the booklet entitled “Legis- 
lation Which Renders It More Difficult to Secure Adequate Nutrition”: 


“The facts at hand today eliminate all questions as to the nutritive 
value of vitamin A fortified margarine!!! as compared to butter. . .” 


THE COUNCIL ON FOODS AND NUTRITION of the American Medical 
Association, in a report published in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Sept. 16, 1944, says: 


“When margarine is fortified with vitamin A!!! the investigations that 
have been made lead to the conclusion that it can be substituted for 
butter in the ordinary diet without any nutritional disadvantages.” 


1 Nucoa, the first margarine to add Vitamin A, guarantees 15,000 U.S.P. 
units in every pound, winter and summer. This is 6,000 units above the mini- 
mum for fortified margarine as established by Federal Standard of Identity. 


FLAVOR — vouched for by millions who enjoy it 


Typical of the satisfaction that Nucoa, America’s 
most popular margarine, gives is the enjoyment of 
Nucoa in the home of the children pictured at left. 


“Our use of Nucoa, begun for economy, has been 
continued for pleasure. We like Nucoa’s depend- 
ably fresh flavor and nourishing goodness, and the 
fact that it contains a guaranteed amount of Vita- 
min A, winter and summer. My children’s good 
growth, and their alertness and success in school 
and play, give me confidence that our diet, includ- 
ing Nucoa all these years, has been well selected.” 


Why not try Nucoa in your home? It will give you 
confidence, we believe, in encouraging wider use of 
margarine —for enjoyment as well as good nutrition. 
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Nucoa has been the Madeira family’s chosen spread 
Semmes for bread for about twenty years. Says Mrs. Madeira: ] 
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Mary Nolo Martin delicious Nawaiian 


You can use this delicious filling in demonstrations of either 
pastry or grahom cracker pie shells. 

For a 9-inch shell: Soak | tablespoon of gelatin in Ys cup 
of juice poured from o can of Libby's Pineapple. In the top 
of a double boiler cook 3 egg yolks, % cup sugar, Ys cup 
more of the juice, becting constantly with c hand beater. 

When thickened, stir in gelatin mixture and cool. Beat 
3 egg whites stiff and fold in % cup sugar. Fold into cooled 
mixture and fill baked pie shell. Sprinkle lightly with 
graham cracker crumbs and garnish with Libby's golden 
slices, and moraschino cherries. Note: An interesting class- 
room project is to let students create their own arrangements 
and evaluate these for design, good taste, practicality. 
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the 


FRESH-FRUIT 
FRAGRANCE! 


lt tells them Libby’s is 
picked at PEAK FLAVOR 


\ quick. simple test for quality in canned 
pineapple is the “aroma test” which can 
give your students a glimpse of how much 
skill and care lie behind the product. 

For example, Libby's Pineapple has a 
fresh fruit fragrance. This fresh fragrance 
tells you the Libby pineapples were picked 
full-ripe. at the very peak of flavor-richness 

then packed with a skill and speed to 
match Nature's own flavor-making magic. 

For real quality in Hawaiian pineapple 
and pineapple juice, you can always count 
on the Libby label. This famous brand is 
not yet available in prewar volume, but is 


now in wider supply than in several years. 


LIBBY, MSNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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The Judy-Bond Series in Home Economics 


These eight colorful books are adaptable to junior and 
senior high school home economics classes, are attrac- 
tively presented, interestingly illustrated, and are inex- 
pensive source material for a broad homemaking 
program. Lach book 64 pages (paper) $.48 


Home Nursing Living with the Family 
DOROTHY DEMING HAZEL H. PRICE 

The Meaning of Nutrition A Guide to Consumer Buying 
HARRIET STONE HAZEL T. CRAIG 

Child Care and Development The Story of Textiles 

MARIE 0’DONAHOE MARY EVANS 

Good Grooming Careers in Home Economics 
ELIZABETH HAWES FLORENCE L. HARRIS 


rite to the nearest Heath office for copies of 
WHAT 10 USE IN HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


FOR ANY CHILD OF ANY AGE 


Our slogan has been good news to mothers for genera- 
tions. You can start buying sturdy, comfortable 
E-Z underwear for the baby, and keep right on 
buying it through all the 
years of childhood. Be sure 
to mention weight as well as 
age to guarantee the correct 


size for the younger ones. 


E-Z MILLS, Inc. 
57 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Post 


| SIRE HAS BEEN 


GIVING HIM BREAKFASTS LIKE THIS 


CHILD OR ADULT, 
THE MIND works 
_ BETTER WHEN THE 


FRUIT JUICE CEREAL BREAD & BUTTER 


CHILOREN SHOULD GET TO OF THE DAILY FOOD NOURISHED! 
REQUIREMENT AT BREAKFAST 


FOR A DELICIOUS 
NOURISHING BREAK: FAST... 


HOT, BROWN 


AGENEROUS BOWLFUL” Wy 
OF GRAPE-NUTS WHEAT-MEAL 


WITH MILK ANDO SUGAR SUPPLIES THE FOLLOWING: 


PROTEIN IRON | RIBOFLAVIN) THIAMINE | NIACIN 
AMOUNTS! 7.1G | I4@Mg | 1.4 -29Mg | .37Mg | 
| | 19% | 14%| 15% 37% | 


194 CALoRiEes 


| * GRAPE-NUTS WHEAT- MEAL (1 OZ. DRY), MILK (40Z), SUGAR (1 TEASPOON) 
** PROTEIN BASED ON 70G., NIACIN BASED ON 15 Mg 
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Include T. 


“Take Time to Make Time” 

Inspiring and practical suggestions on how 

to manage time and save energy spent on 

housekeeping. Shows how to streamline 
housework problems. 8&6 frames. 


“BUY Words” — 
about Better Buymanship. Explains 
attitudes, skills and techniques of buy- 
ing. Three “buy words” plan, evaluate, 
practice are explained and illustrated. 80 frames. 


“The Consumer Considers Credit” 

An impartial explanation of what con- 

sumer credit is, why it is needed, when to 

use it and how to shop for it. Nine com- 
prehensive charts are on the Film Strip. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


Lectures 


Letter—at no charge. 


“Take Time to Make ‘ 
“Buy Words—about Better Buymanship” 
“The Consumer Considers Credit”. ....,. 
? Keep me up to date on your Department of Research #7 


Department of Research JHE-11 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue 


Please send me, at no charge, 


Time” 


exhibits, new and revised booklets, films and other help- 
ful material, by mailing me your semi-annual Research 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


trip Lectures in Your Plans 


s Research offers these valuable and 
helpful filmstrip lectures covering 
subjects of great current interest: 


What are Filmstrip Lectures? 

Household Finance filmstrip lectures are 

complete talks ready for you to read to 

your group (or edit to suit your particular 
purpose), accompanied by a silent Film Strip to 
throw pictures on a screen. 35mm. projector is re- 
quired. Average running time of filmstrip lecture is 
30 to 35 minutes. 

Order Filmstrip Lectures Today 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


Established 1878 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
One of America's leading family finance 
organizations, with 374 branches in 250 cities. 


the following Filmstrip 
DATE 
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MODERN TRENDS IN MARKETING 


Vol. 2, No. 1— Fish from Ocean, Lake and Stream 


ISH is not only economical but it is rich in essential vitamins and minerals and ranks with 
F meat as a source of proteins. Moreover. no other food offers the homemaker wider scope 
in meal planning or a more delightful variety of food flavors. 

Today, fresh and frozen fish is available all year ‘round in practically every locality regard- 
less of its distance from ocean, lake or river. But this was not always so. A generation ago few 


inland communities ever had anything except smoked or canned seafood. 


It is ice which has brought about the change. For all the many difficulties of protecting 
this most perishable of foods at every step of its long journey from source to table have been 
overcome by the modern use of ice—as is shown in detail on the following pages. 


@ ICE GOES TO SEA... 


The fishing boats put out 
with their holds filled 
with ice so that the catch 
can be protected from 
the moment it comes 
on board. Some take on 
finely crushed ice at the 
docks—as shown here. 
Others load block ice 
whichis crushed on board. 


Thus the delicate, fresh-caught flavor is guarded even 


before the fish reaches shore. 


© THE CATCH IS LANDED... 


On some boats the fish 
is immediately placed 
in boxes with the ice 
for ease in handling. 
This was done with 
the salmon shown here. 
All fish is re-iced right 
on the dock, unless it 
is to be packed for 
shipment or processed 


very soon at a nearby plant. Fish simply cannot stand 
long exposure—they must be protected with ice. 


© PACKED IN ICE FOR SHIPMENT... 


Whether marketed fresh 
or frozen, whole or 
filleted, fish is carefully 
packed in crushed ice be- 
fore it starts its journey 
to market. Fin-fish is 
bedded in layers of ice. 
Shrimp, oysters, clams 
and other shellfish are 
placed in cans which are 


then surrounded with ice. So protected, seafood travels 
from coast to coast, from the Gulf into Canada. 


© FISH TRAVELS IN REFRIGERATED CARS... 


More than 5000 freight 
cars and thousands of 
motor trucks are used to 
speed fish from the places 
where it is landed to 
those where it is eaten. 
Every car is refrigerated 
with ice. as are a great 
many of the trucks. Here 
is shown one of the ways 


of icing refrigerator cars—by filling compartments at the 


ends with crushed ice. 


© PROTECTED BY ICE IN THE STORES... 


mann 


In the retail stores. ice 
continues its protection 
of this most delicate of 
foods. Nothing has ever 
been found to take its 
place. In fact, a regula- 
tion of our Federal Gov- 
ernment states that 
when fresh fish arrives at 
the retail store it is to be 


immediately removed from the shipping container and 


kept in ice until sold. 


© ...AND IN THE HOME 


Fish, being the most 
perishable of all foods, 
requires special care in 
handling between buying 
and cooking time. This 
care is ideally provided 
in the modern air-condi- 
tioned ICE refrigerator 
which gives all foods 
three-way protection 


Cis 


constant cold, to prevent spoilage; proper moisture, to 
prevent rapid drying out, and clean-washed odor-free air. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES, 1706 L STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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COLOR AND LINE IN DRESS 
REVISED EDITION 
By Laurene Hempstead 


@ For every type of figure and for every occasion, this book analyzes and explains 


just the right technique of dressing to express the individuality of the wearer. 


Di- 


vided into three parts: Faces, Silhouettes and Sizes, and Ages of Women, it shows 
students how to emphasize their best features, how to conceal figure defects, how 


always to maintain a well-groomed appearance. 


1947. 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


REVISED 
By Isabel B. Wingate 


@ “There is hardly a question concerning 
textiles, on the person and in the home, 
that this text does not answer.’’—The Dry 


Revision due off press in March, 
College List, $3.50 (probable) 


COLOR AND DESIGN 
IN APPAREL 

By Bernice G. Chambers 

@ Fullyexplains the development of color 


and design in the ready-to-wear market, 
tracing merchandise from its creation to 


Goods Economist. College List, $4.25 store display. College List, $5.00 


Send for your approval copy 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


USEFUL, FACTUAL SOURCE MATERIAL in handy form. 


FOR BUSY PEOPLE—teachers and students, extension workers and group leaders, home- 
makers and all others who want to keep up with facts and trends in the consumer interest 
field—C.ES. is brief, selective. Phi Upsilon Omicron. 


To: American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
ORDER For Consumer Education Service 8 issues September thru May 
I enclose $1.50 for: My own subscription to C.E.S. for 1946-47. nS 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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North - South - East - West 
Wherever you’re cooking 
PYREX ware’s best! 


Now, the makers of famous PY REX 
ware have graduate home econo- 
mists working in every section of 
the country. They’re ready to serve 


> 
#4, 


NORTH— Jessie Johnston covers the central 
states (middle-west) from Chicago. A 
graduate of lowa State College, she was 
teacher, nutritionist, and home econ- 
omist for a leading baking company. 


gast—Lillian C. Ziegfeld covers the East 
from New York City. Has degree from 
Ohio State U., has trained department 
store personnel, been a buyer, and man- 
aged an industrial cafeteria. 


Consumer 
| Products Division 


py 


LX] corninc GLass wWorKS 


you in the field and you'll find them 
anxious to tell you all the spar- 
kling new ideas about cooking in 
glass. Here they are: 


soutH#—Verna McCallum works out of 
Dallas. Experienced as a teacher, 
cafeteria supervisor; with an Oklahoma 
Utility since graduating from Oklahoma 
College for Women. 


west—Josephine Blanch headquarters in 
Los Angeles. She received her degree 
from the University of Minnesota and 
has taught school in three western 
states. 


CORNING, N. Y. 
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The American Home Economics Association 
proudly presents 
By MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD, Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, Phoonix Union High School, Phoeniz, Arizona 
A textbook for high school classes in family relationships 
Living happily with yourself and others How family life influences us 
Building your personality Boy-girl interests and friendships 
Living democratically in the family Preparation for marriage 
Its purpose is to present some of the everyday situations which arise in family 
life and to interpret them in such a way that young people will learn how to es- 
tablish and maintain happy family relations. This high school text aims to show 
that successful family living cannot be accomplished without effort, that it can 
be achieved only through the cooperation of all members of the family—the 
children as well as the parents. 
Each chapter concludes with suggested class activities and references for 
supplementary reading. 
A thoroughgoing revision of AHEA’s book written by Lemo Dennis in 1934. 
272 pages 12 illustrations $2.00 
USE COUPON BELOW TO ORDER THIS BOOK 
| American Home Economies Association 
I 620 Mills Bldg., . Washington 6, D. C. 
| Enclosed is..........(money order, check, cash) for.... copies of 
i 
| Living together in the Family at $2.00 per copy. 
| (PLEASE PRINT) SS 
] 
NS 
Address 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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The extent to which nutritional needs are satisfied may 
well make the difference between a healthy, robust child 
and one who is retarded in growth and given to more fre- 
quent illness. The delicious food drink made by mixing 
Gvaltine with milk may well bring the intake of essential 
nutrients to the optimal level at which the child’s full po- 
tential of growth and development can be realized. 


and 
Convaleacence 


This dietary supplement is readily taken during and after 
illness, though many other foods may be refused. The 
wealth of essential nutrients provided by this delicious 
food drink—biologically adequate protein, quickly uti- 
lized carbohydrate, highly emulsified fat, B complex and 
other vitamins including ascorbic acid and needed minerals 
—proves a valuable aid in maintaining nutrition and 
speeding recovery 


for the feeble 


Laboratory studies prove that the food supplement made 
by mixing Ovaltine with milk is digested with remarkable 
ease. Its curd tension is low—about one-third that of milk 
alone. Hence it leaves the stomach readily and, even when 
digestion is less vigorous as in the feeble and the aged, it 
does not lead to upper abdominal fullness or other di 
gestive discomforts. In the restricted diets which so many 
aged impose upon themselves, it is particularly valuable 
since these diets are usually deficient in one or several of 
the essential nutrients provided in such abundance. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


The daily contribution to good nutrition made by three glassfuls of this palatable drink, 
each made of 2 oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of milk,* is here shown 


CALORIES 
PROTEIN 
FAT 


CARBOHYDRATE 


CALCIUM 


PHOSPHORUS 


IRON 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 


669 VITAMIN A 3000 1.U. 

32.1 Gm. VITAMIN By 1.16 mg. 

31.5 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN 2.00 mg. 

64.8 Gm NIACIN 6.81 mg. 

1.12 Gm VITAMIN C 39.6 mg. 

0.939 Gm. VITAMIN D 417 LU. 
12.0 mg. COPPER . 0.50 mg. 


4 A 
r= 
| | 
Fy 
«ft > 
| 
| 
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American Home Economics Association’s Publications 
For Your Guidance Shelf 
HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING AS A CAREER. 


12 pages of photographs and descriptions of opportunities and satisfactions in teaching as a 
career in home economics. 

All home economics teachers and guidance workers interested in helping girls to choose 
home economics careers will want this attractive booklet. Single copies 10¢; 100 or more 
8¢ each; 1000 or more 5¢ each. 


ALONG THE HOME ECONOMICS HIGHWAY. 


A collection of feature articles on home economics careers published first in our student 
club magazine. Personal-experience pieces written by the young home economist about her 
job. Illustrated by action photographs—-25¢ a copy. 

STUDENT GUIDE BOOK TO HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSI- 

NESS. 

Prepared by the Home Economics in Business Department. Presents a survey of business 
fields of work open to the college graduate with a home economics degree. Each section 
gives insight into the major activities of the job, the college courses essential to preparation 
for the job, the opportunities in the field and the personal qualifications needed for success. 
35¢ a copy. 


THE HOME ECONOMICS HOROSCOPE. 


Talks on opportunities in home economics. Single copy 10¢; 10 or more 3¢ each. 


YOUR CAREER IN HOME ECONOMICS. 
A 12-panel illustrated folder which shows the rich and varied opportunities open to graduates 
in home economics. 


Single copies, 10¢; 10 or more 3¢ each: 1000 copies or more 2¢ each. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW TO ORDER THIS MATERIAL 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building Washington 6, D.C. 


Enclosed is $ (stamps, money, order or check) for which please send me: 


—_. copies Home Economics Teaching as a Career 
copies Along The Home Economics Highway 

——_ copies Student Guide Book to Home Economics in Business 
—___—copies Home Economics Horoscope 

copies Your Career in Home Economics 


Name > 
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N THIAMINE 


1946) 


31:285- 


For physical fitness, mental alertness, 
everyone needs thiamine. Richest cereal 
source of thiamine is wheat germ. Hot 
Ralston contains 21 times as much wheat 
germ as whole wheat itself. 


For economy, too, enjoy hot Ralston reg- 
ularly; tell others about it. A 1l-ounce 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal— 


Cooks in 10 Seconds 


serving supplies % of a young child’s, 
of an adult's daily thiamine require- 
ment for less than 11¢! 


For time-saving, get Instant Ralston. It 
cooks in just 10 seconds! Regular Ralston 
cooks in 5 minutes. Both are whole 
wheat extra-rich in wheat germ. 


it helps.) 
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YOU PAID YOUR 
1946-47 DUES 


for the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Do It Now Before You Foréet! 


Pay To: YOUR STATE TREASURER 


Or To: AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


| *$4.00 covers state and national active membership dues in all states except: 
$6.00 in California $5.00 in Massachuetts, Nebraska, New York 
$4.50 in Puerto Rico, Utah $3.50 in Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina 


Have you had a change of address recently? If so, have you notified the Associa- 


tion office? Jf not, write now to: 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building Washington, 6, D. C. 


| Name (Miss) (Mrs.) 


Maiden Name 


Address 


| CITY ZONE STATE 
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¥ pusTING PAPER 

Y py J polishes in one operation 

YYy Dusts an po ER 

SHELF PAP 

7% = box) Keeps food 

<PARCHMENT 
Yyy The famous cookery parchment Yj 

Uj, 
PIETAPE 
Yy Keeps juices yj 


REEZER PAPER 


Yj 
Uf" protects foods at freezing temper Y 


G 
Uy vest 
Uy 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT - KALAMAZOO 99 - MICHIGAN 


Meal Planning ) 


and 
Table Service 
N. Beth Bailey 


Illustrates details of correct 

service for every meal. Family 
occasions are treated not as routine necessities 
but as the centers of co-operative endeavor and 
as a gentle force in cultural life. Discussion of 
planning, serving, and etiquette (illustrated with 


step-by-step photographs nearly worth the price ) 


of the book alone) is taken up from this point of 
view. Includes specific plans for smooth man- 
agement of guest service when the work must be 
done by members of the family. $2.50 


THE TABLE GRACES—B, Bailey McLean. . $1.20 
TABLES OF FOOD VALUES—Bradley.... 3.50 


BREADS and MORE BREADS—Sumption 
and Ashbrook .... .00 


COOKIES and MORE COOKIES—Sump- 
tion and Ashbrook.... 2.00 


CANDY and CANDY _MAKING~Book- 
meyer ........ 2.50 


Mail Your Order Today to 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS ) 
240 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Illinois | 


Information 
Pleases 


everybody! 


© What does this 
200-year-old inn 
mean to you? 


TA) It's the famous-for-food Toll House 
in Whitman, Massachusetts — where 
the first Toll House* Cookie was 
made with Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate. 


© WHAT started a 
whole new school 
of cookery? 


A] Nestle's Semi-Sweet Chocolate, of 
course! It's the ingredient made 
famous by Toll House Cookies. 
The original recipe is on the back 
of every package of Nestle’s Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate Morsels! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ANOTHER 
reason why 
NESTLE’S IS THE 


GREATEST TASTE 
IN CHOCOLATE! / 
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“After you, Madame!” 


There are cases of milk stacked behind 
him, and a lot of stops ahead. But from 
where he sits—“After you” means both 
courtesy and safety. 


When small pedestrians are afoot, the 
danger signal is up. Accidents can happen 
on a second’s notice. And men who pilot 
the trucks of National Dairy companies 
know it’s up to them to see they don’t. 


That’s why National Dairy set up a 
Safety Division to develop methods and 
programs. In our plants across the country, 
there are Safety Committees to put these 
methods into practice, instruct and super- 
vise. One reason why hundreds of our 
drivers wear a button for ten, fifteen and 
even more years without an accident. 


Like the men who deliver them, National 
Dairy products live up to safety rules, too. 
The familiar “Sealtest,” “Breyers,” or 
“Kraft” symbols they wear, hall-mark a 


system of quality protection unique in 
scope. Its purpose is to assure you milk, 
cheese, ice cream and other products from 
milk—nature’s most nearly perfect food— 
always at their pure and wholesome best. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 
. as a base for the development of new 
products and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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This one coupon will bring you all four.... FREE! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


230 Park Avenue © New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME, FREE: 


1. “Coffee Facts for Home Economists.”” Takes coffee from 
plantation to cup. How coffee is grown, ground, packaged. 
Proper care of coffee-making devices. Role of vacuum can in 
keeping coffee fresh-tasting. Proper methods of making coffee, 
coffee drinks, and use of coffee as flavoring. Jeg sees 


2. “Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods.” A colorfully 
illustrated booklet to help you demonstrate: (1) How to prepare 
attractive meals, (2) How to save time and money in doing it. 
Gives you tempting, easy-to-make recipes for soups, fish dishes, 
desserts, and ways to prepare vegetables. Every one has been 


tested in the Canco kitchen ......... Renee (X) 


“The High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods.” 
A nontechnical aid which gives interesting, factual, and accurate 
data on every aspect of canned foods ... Fully illustrated with 
clear photographs, it contains a wealth of comprehensive charts 
and tables to aid you and your pupils in the study of essential 
nutrients, vitamins, minerals, calories, and recommended diet- 


4. 15 Lunchroom Recipes. Tested by home economists . . . sold 
and proved popular in a college cafeteria. Ideas for entrees, 
vegetable dishes, salads, and desserts to be made with canned 
foods. On 4” x 6” file cards, listing ingredients in both weight 
and measure. Total yield, number of portions, and size of indi- 
vidual portion are also shown. Also each recipe’s contribution to 
Federai School Lunch Patterns, Type A and Type B. 


Also five x 6” “Information Cards” giving an explanation 
of the Federal School Lunch Program .. . a buying guide for 
canned foods . . . canned food facts . . . and helpful information 
for planning school lunch menus ...................... (X) 


Just fill in your name and address below and you'll receive 


your booklets and recipe cagis by return mail! 


| 
< 
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| 
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books are to be used. 


he two books var 


making it effective for a composite course. Foods 
for Home and School is a book for a separate course 
in foods. Many schools offer both types of courses. 
Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 
School both have a place in the well-organized 
school. These books are attractive with eye- 
arresting illustrations. 

Your Home and You is organized in seven units. 
These units indicate the broad scope of the book— 
I. Food is More than Flavor; II. Helping your Fam- 
tly; 111. Self-Development—Manners, Personality, 
and Vocations; 1V. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 
AND 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 
School were written by one of the most experienced 
home economics teachers of America—experienced 
in teaching pupils of the age level for which the 
The texts are standing the 
rigorous test of class room use. 
in type—Your Home and 
You covers the whole field of home economics 


Personal Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House 
and Home. VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 

A teacher has remarked: “‘ Experienced teachers 
know that certain points in a topic need to be 
stressed. In Miss Greer’s book these important 
points are strongly emphasized. The author 
‘hits the nail on the head’ ineachtopic.’”’ Teachers 
and pupils like Your Home and You. As the title 
suggests, discussions are directed to the pupil. 
Chapter headings evidence direct, informal style, 
Facts and False Notions about Nutrition; ‘‘Waste 
Not, Want Not”; Good Appearance Counts. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, economy and conservation 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes 
are revised to include food alter- 
nates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the 
pupil, for example, Why are cus- 
tards wholesome desserts? How 
should one eat acream puff Why 
is it a good thing to pad 4 vegetables 
having skins without paring? Are 
tender cuts of meat mere nourishing 
than tough cuts? Are white shelled 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dalcle G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 

irls to be attractive, to be popu- 
ce. to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book, 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies, 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


IN HOME The workbook to accompany the 

Bi to e the study of cloth- 

WORKBOOK IN THE GIRL TODAY: ion ond 
THE WOMAN more interesting. enh com- 

HOMEMAKING TOMORROW pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 


The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 
BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ments. 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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